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PARTY 


HILE Mr. Gaitskell has been shamelessly elec- 

tioneering at Brighton with Labour’s bogus 

promise to repeal the Rent Act, Mr. Macmillan has 
been virtuously contrasting his refusal to have an election 
now with Labour’s running away in 1951, though he must 
know perfectly well that Mr. Attlee had then an unworkably 
small majority and undoubtedly did the right thing in seek- 
ing a dissolution. It is not surprising that recent newspaper 
polls show that the standing in the country of both Mr. 
Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell is lower today than at any 
time since they assumed their present posts. Both men are 
extremely skilful party politicians, but the party game, like 
cricket and soccer, is one that fewer and fewer people enjoy 
watching. 

On later pages we publish two very critical articles on the 
Conservative Party and Government. Although the terms 
Right wing and Left wing are likely to be misleading when 
used of the Tory Party, it is difficult to avoid using them; 
and the first article may be said to be written from the Right- 
wing Conservative point of view, while Lord Altrincham, 
as is well known, is a Left-wing Tory. There is little doubt 
that the opinions expressed in their articles are very widely 
held, and it is extraordinary that the Labour Party has not 
been able to take advantage of them. Labour has come a 
long way since George Orwell accused it of smelling of 
‘crankishness, machine worship and the stupid cult of Russia.” 
No longer would worship of machines or of Russia be in- 
cluded in a list of the Labour Party’s sins, but the crankishness 
remains. For a great many intelligent people, Labour, despite 
Suez and the last two years of Conservative rule, and despite 
its more rational attitude on many social questions, is not a 





GAMES 


feasible alternative. They might vote Labour out of despera- 
tion or boredom, but the prospect of their actually joining 
the Labour Party and calling themselves Socialists is about 
as remote as their becoming Jehovah’s Witnesses. Labour 
may be justified, of course, in not worrying about such people; 
it will probably get its majority anyway. But it is a decidedly 
unhealthy situation—reminiscent of France—where politics 
ai. politicians are regarded with amused contempt. 

The blame for it rests as much upon the Government as 
upon the Labour Party. A discrepancy between words and 
actions must be expected in politicians, but the actions of 
the Government often bear no relation to what it says, or to 
its previous actions. Its policy in the Middle East is the most 
obvious example of this, while its latest financia! policy is the 
one the Chancellor of the Exchequer specifically rejected less 
than three months ago. 

The fact that the many Conservatives who find it possible 
to support this sort of behaviour show no signs of going over 
to Labour means that theoretically at least the Government 
has a chance of winning them back. But it is unlikely to be 
anything more than a theoretical possibility so long as the 
Government contains so many members whom it would be 
flattering to call mediocrities, so long as the chief impression 
it gives is of limpness, and so long as it has no visible raison 
d’étre except that of keeping the Socialists out. 

Whether the Government reforms itself or not, the carry- 
ing out of Lord Altrincham’s proposal that independent 
Tories should stand at by-elections would do nothing but 
good, provided, of course, that those who stood were serious 
political figures of moderate views. They might not win seats, 
but they would raise the standards of the political game. 
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Canadian Free Trade ? 


HERE still seems to be no way of making 
frees of the proposal, launched so abruptly in 
Washington last week, for what is described as an 
Anglo-Canadian free trade area. The immediate 
reactions of hostility from some sections of Cana- 
dian opinion, and bewilderment in Britain, hardly 
provided a promising background for the first 
Official discussions of the plan, which took place 
on Wednesday. The supposed aims will in any 
case be difficult to achieve. Britain could easily 
spend more dollars on Canadian goods if import 
restrictions were removed, but only if the Cana- 
dians were to reciprocate by exposing to fiercer 
competition from British business just those in- 
dustries which are at present demanding more 
complete protection. The suggestion that Canada 
should now hold part of her currency reserves in 
sterling in London would, of course, tidy up the 
sterling system by making it virtually synonymous 
with the Commonwealth. But any other advan- 
tages the idea may offer have yet to be explained. 
Politically, of course, some progress has been 
made. Mr. Diefenbaker’s pledge to divert 15 per 
cent. of Canada’s purchases towards Britain has 
been put to the test, and Mr. Thorneycroft is in 
the happy position of being able to face his party 
conference as a keen Commonwealth man. 

Paradoxically, this proposal has quite over- 
shadowed the conference of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers, where decisions of much 
greater immediate importance for the Common- 
wealth ought to have been taken. No doubt the 
reason why no member of the sterling club has 
made any contribution towards strengthening 
sterling since Britain put up Bank rate two weeks 
ago is simply that they have been waiting for this 
meeting to co-ordinate their efforts. The success 
of the conference will be judged by the evidence 
which accumulates during the next few weeks of 
the new steps which have been taken to bring 
about a better relation of financial and monetary 
policies throughout the area, as well as a closer 
agreement about the more ordinary use of sterling 
balances. The intention to hold a full-scale trade 
conference next year is, of course, to be welcomed 
as an opportunity to improve Commonwealth 
economic policies, once the present difficulties are 
over. 


Black and Anti-White 


r is impossible not to be deeply concerned at 
| eet events in the new State of Ghana. The 
tactics used against members of the Opposition 
parties, the deportation of two Moslem political 
leaders and the attempts to muzzle the press, the 
evident pressure exercised on the courts culminat- 
ing in the resignation of the acting Chief Justice, 
Mr. Quashie-Idun, the threats uttered by Mr. 
Edusei, the Minister of the Interior, against oppo- 
nents—all these things fit into a dictatorial pattern 
which has become only too familiar in past years. 
To put it mildly, there is clear evidence that the 
independence of the judiciary, the freedom of the 
press and the rights of the Opposition parties are 
all seriously threatened in Ghana today. When all 
allowances are made for the rough political man- 
ners which prevail in West Africa and for the 
influence of Mr. Edusei, whose party fief in 
Ashanti is essential to Dr. Nkrumah’s continuance 
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in office, the fact still remains that the Convenfion 
People’s Party is undermining the foundations of 
democratic government. Nor is it any excuse to 
claim that colonial governments have done like- 
wise in their time. 

Dr. Nkrumah is playing a dangerous game. He 
has already alienated the majority of educated 
opinion in his country, and his treatment of the 
Opposition may well bring about the very seces- 
sion of Ashanti and the Northern Territories 
which he fears. In particular, his expulsion of two 
Moslem leaders is likely to have repercussions all 
over West Africa and particularly in Nigeria, 
where the Moslem North is by far the most 
powerful political unit. Moreover, the capital in- 
vestment for projects like the Volta River scheme 
will hardly be encouraged by the spectacle of a 
country apparently teetering on the brink of 
chaos. Mr. Gbedemah, the Minister of Finance, 
will shortly be back from Washington, where he 
has made a number of appeals for American capi- 
tal, and it is to be hoped that he will be able to 
tell his colleagues of the effect recent happenings 
have had on Ghana’s reputation abroad. Profes- 
sor Arthur Lewis, who has been appointed econo- 
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mic adviser to the Government of G 
also have something to say. 

Unfortunately, there is little that the British 
Government can do about all this. Any too overt 
offer of advice, any very decided €Xpressionsof 
disapproval, would simply go to fan the blaze of 
anti-white feeling which has been fed by the need 
to find a scapegoat for the inevitable difficulties 
which beset a new State. In these circumstances 
it is better for London to keep quiet. If anything & 
is to be done to make sure that the future of 
Ghana will be one of democracy and not of dicta. 
torship, it will have to be done by Ghanians 
themselves. 

In fact, the return of Mr. Gbedemah, the chief 
counter-balance in the Cabinet to Mr. Edusei, 
may well bring about some reversal of the present 
trend. If he were to leave the Government on the 
issue of civil liberties he would probably take 
some MPs with him, and the National Liberation 
Movement might then be able to present some 
alternative to the Convention People’s Party. Dr, 
Nkrumah would do well to listen to the voice of 
reason rather than to those of Mr. Edusei and 
Mr. Geoffrey Bing. 


















BAZAAR BARGAINING 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


bow a stop-gap Government, but, oh, what 
a gap unstopped! The fall had one dramatic 
element and only one. M. Bourgés-Maunoury was 
brought down by one man, M. Jacques Soustelle, 
formerly a Mexican ethnologist and archeologist 
and a leading intellectual of the Left, one of the 
first men to rally to General de Gaulle in 1940, 
now an old hand at politics and an ex-Governor 
of Algeria. It was M. Soustelle who rallied the 
score of Gaullists and swung probably as many 
Conservatives into voting against the Algeria 
Bill, even though its rejection would leave France 
without a Government when barely convalescent 
financially, with labour storms on the horizon 
and the farmers in a temper, with Algeria still 
torn by rebellion and the Algerian debate loom- 
ing up at New York. 

A large part of the Right had been itching to 
bring the Government down but was afraid to do 
so. The authority. of a distinguished intellectual 
like M. Soustelle, knowing Algeria and the world 
at large and an intimate of the General since 
the dark days of the war, gave the Tory back- 
woodsmen a feeling of being covered against the 
charge of ignorant partisanship. The fall of the 
Government under the converging fire of Right 
and Left—140 Communists as well as a score of 
Left-wing critics of the Bill led by M. Mendés- 
France on one hand, and about 120 Right-wing 
Deputies on the other—indicates one of the gravest 
features of the crisis, the lack of any majority 
in the present Assembly. Even the 253 Deputies 
who voted for the Bill have a deep division run- 
ning through their midst, for the hundred 
Socialists have so far refused to participate in 
the same Government with representatives of the 
seventy MRPs. How can a respectable anti- 
clerical be seen in public with a man who goes 
to Mass? It would not be so bad if France did 
have to be ruled by a minority Government for 


Paris 
the time being, were it not that the defeat of the 
last one on the Algeria Bill shows the dislike of 
the Right for any measure of self-government for 
Algeria, even though it starts by asserting that 
the country is an integral part of France and 
goes on to break it into half a dozen pieces before 
granting any of them limited self-government. 
There is union to put down the rebellion, but no 
majority for what is to follow. 












Not even a majority for the inconclusive thing 
that the Algeria Bill had first been and the still 
more inconclusive one that it had become. It 
always had the drawback of having been drafted 
with an eye on the Deputies in Paris rather than 
on the inhabitants of Algeria. It was a device to 
get something past the Right with little thought 
of suiting the Arabs. The process of adjusting it 
to meet Right-wing objections had deprived it 
of such attraction for them as it once possessed. 
For the prospect of putting Algeria together 
again, two years after self-government had beet 
launched on a provincial basis, had become 4 
shadowy instead of a definite pre 
supposition. The authority of a Government 
which allows its Bills to be redrafted for it at# 
round-table conference of party leaders who cal 
not even guarantee that they speak for thet 
followers can never be high. That of a parly 
leader who, like M. Mollet, allows important 
points to which he is committed to be chipped 
out of the Bill must also suffer. So for thi 
matter must that of Right-wing leaders wh 
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TH 
gocept an indefinite compromise when they have 
geared ‘thus far and no further.’ One satis- 
factory thing about the crisis is that it makes 
those who have treated legislation on important 
issues 2S if it was a form of bazaar bargaining 
ook fools. But it is a drawback to have so many 
people looking foolish in the higher ranks of a 
gation’s politicians. 

What next? It will be a miracle (but they 
sometimes happen in French politics) if the pro- 
cess of forming a new Government is not a long 
one. Will the Socialists have learned to be a 
jittle more tolerant of the Catholic MRP? But 
even if they have, it is difficult to imagine a real 
majority Government. Does M. Soustelle’s be- 
haviour mean that he believes the General’s hour 
has struck and that the first thing to do is to 
demonstrate that there is no majority in the 
Assembly and no way of governing without a 
complete overhaul of the constitution? That is a 
risky game, because the country does not give 
the impression that it considers the situation so 
disastrous as to need a strong man. But it might 
change its mind if a long crisis and the evident 
consequences Of a lack of government demon- 
strated to the masses the bankruptcy of the 
regime. 

Constitutional reform is indeed in the air, but 
at the moment connection with the 
problem of overseas territories than that of the 


more In 


internal French political structure. While all eyes 
have been on Algeria another problem has been 
creeping up. The able Negro political 
leader, M. Houphouet-Boigny, of the Ivory Coast, 
had swung his party out of alliance with the 
Communists into one with the Socialists and Radi- 
cals and had sat in the last two governments, ob- 
taining for the eight provinces of French West 
Africa and the four of French Equatorial Africa 
parliaments and parliamentary government with 
arather limited scope. The structure is not, how- 
ever, completed for either French West or French 
Equatorial Africa as a whole, since on the higher 
level the two French High Commissioners retain 
the executive power. At the congress of M. 
Houphouet-Boigny’s party, sitting at Bamako in 
French Guinea during the present crisis, an im- 
portant group has shown itself insistent for an 
immediate next step forward. The leaders of the 
party, already in possession of the fruits of M. 
Houphouet-Boigny’s cautious policy, now want to 
press On at once with a demand for a parlia- 
mentary executive at Dakar for all French West 
Africa. They have pressed their claims for the 
federation of French West Africa with France 
on a basis of equality, and they wanted M. 
Houphouet-Boigny to resign from the Govern- 
ment so as to withdraw his approval of its 
Algerian policy. All these points have been re- 
corded in the final resolution. 

The timid policy of the defeated Government 
in the lost Algeria Bill looks badly out of date 
When West Africa, which would have far less 
experience of self-governing institutions than 
Algeria and is much more recently unified, de- 
clines to wait at the stage to which Algeria was 
to have been promoted. The demand of the West 
Africans shows how urgent a major constitu- 
tional change has become if the French Union is 
to be held together. They suggest something else. 
Will the French themselves, in fact, continue for 
long to want to hold the French Union together? 


very 
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The great advantage of our Dominion system is 
that it does not submit us to the political power 
of our emancipated territories. Dr. Nkrumah and 
Mr. Azikwe, Mr. Nehru and Mr. Bandaranaike, 
are not members of the Government that sits in 
Downing Street. Nor do their followers have a 
say in our laws on rents and schooling and agri- 
culture and social insurance. The followers of 
M. Houphouet-Boigny’s party have had-a say 
on a small scale in France. Indeed, yesterday M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury had a Sister Anne watching 
for West African Deputies who might be flying 
back from Bamako to his rescue, but who never 
came. 

The French must look forward either to a 
greatly increased number of Berber and Negro 
Deputies, voting on their affairs in the National 


Portrait 


FOREIGN affairs have been 
moderately quiet this week, 
though the fall of the French 
government made a resounding 
and rather unexpected crash. 
3 It remains to be seen whether 
President Coty in his consultations with party 
will be able to put Humpty-Dumpty 
together again, and whether any new Prime 
Minister will be able to deal with Algeria, where 
there has been another outburst of terrorism. 

In the Middle East King Saud and the Prime 
Minister of Iraq have been visiting Damascus, 
much to the jubilation of the Syrian leaders, whom 
they seem to have been exhorting to moderation. 
Colonel Nasser has been making a cautious 
approach to the West, and it has been stated that 
the Anglo-Egyptian discussions on the resump- 
tion of trade are to begin again in Rome next 
month. The Jordan Parliament is meeting for the 
first time since King Hussein’s coup d’état. 





leaders 


In Little Rock the federal troops have now 
been withdrawn into the background, and their 
duties taken over by the National Guard under 
the orders of the President. Governor Faubus 
first made a purple speech comparing the Presi- 
dent’s action to that of the Russians in Budapest, 
but after a conference between Mr. Eisenhower 
and the ‘moderate’ Southern governors, he 
announced that he was ready to give an assurance 
about the maintenance of law and order, if federal 
troops were to leave altogether. Mr. Eisenhower 
did not find this assurance sufficient. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr. Fujiyama, 
has been visiting London and having some tough 
questions posed to him on TV. In the Argentine 
there is a general strike, and in Haiti the Presiden- 
tial elections have led to rioting by supporters of 
the defeated candidate, Mr. Louie Dejoie. India 





Hildebrand Intelligence 


THE PASSENGERS and nearly all the crew were taken 
off the British liner Hildebrand after she ran aground 
in fog near Cascais, Portugal, today . . . some sang 
hymns as they waited . . . as the Hildebrand’s list 


was reported to be dangerous, the master, Captain 
Thomas Williams, and eight of the crew were the 
only ones on board.—Daily Mail, September 26. 
THE MASTER, Captain T. E. Williams, is still on board 
with one hundred members of the crew. 

Daily Telegraph, September 26. 
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Assembly and ruling them as Ministers in their 
Governments, or to the creation of a federal 
government and a federal assembly above those 
of Metropolitan France in which foreign policy, 
defence and many aspects of finance would have 
to be worked out on an agreed basis between 
Frenchmen and Africans. Frenchmen seem to 
have thought very little about this. But the failure 
to pass the Algeria Bill and the new demands 
from Bamako make it difficult to postpone much 
longer far more serious thought than has hitherto 
been given to the real meaning of constitutional 
revision and federalism, as the overseas terri- 
tories pursue their march towards the latter. 
The French have hitherto denied the right of 
secession to their overseas territories. Before very 
long they may want it for themselves. 


of the Week 


has cut its exports drastically, and a Maltese 
delegation has arrived in London to negotiate on 
the question of integration of the island with the 
UK. 

Back at home the pound and its fate have over- 
shadowed most other topics. Hardly had Mr. 
Thorneycroft declared: through the mouth of Mr. 
Enoch Powell that he was not ready to have any 
inquiry into leakages about the rise in the bank- 
rate than he was proposing Free Trade with 
Canada at Mont Tremblant. This, however, was 
not very favourably even by those 
keenest on more trade with Britain. The general 
feeling was that the idea was ill-timed and that 
Canada was only prepared to go as far as Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s pet scheme of a Commonwealth 
Economic Conference, which has been duly 
signed up for next year. Meanwhile the pound has 
improved on the world’s markets, but the gold and 
dollar reserves fell last month by $292,000,000 
and are now lower than they have been for five 
years. 

All this, of course, gave a certain zip to pro- 
ceedings at the Labour Party conference at 
Brighton. Mr. Gaitskell foresaw the threat of a 
Tory war on the unions, and Mr. Harold Wilson 
announced that the Government had put Britain 
in pawn to Germany and the US. Nor were they 
at all dashed by Mr. Macmillan’s statement to the 
effect that there ain't going to be no election. 
The voting for the Labour Party executive showed 
no significant swing, with Mr. Sidney Silverman 
losing his place to Mr. James Callaghan and Mr. 
Anthony Greenwood topping the poll. Mr. Cross- 
man was down a peg, but went up several after 
his success in piloting the pensions resolution 
through the conference. The National Executive's 
policy document on public ownership, Industry 
and Society, was approved by a margin of nearly 
five to one. 

On the industrial front there has been another 
demand for a 10 per cent. wage increase from 


received 


the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 


and Firemen. Where the money is to come from 
does not seem to worry them very much, The 
dispute between two rival unions at the Clydeside 
works of Alexander Stephen & Son is to go to 
arbitration by the TUC disputes committee, while 
the Minister of Labour has appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the trouble at the De 
Havilland works. 


There has been flooding in the Midlands with 
the River Trent bursting its banks near Gains- 
borough. A British trawler has been sunk in the 
North Sea in a collision with a United States 
destroyer. In Nigeria and in Germany there have 
been destructive train crashes. Scotland Yard is 
inquiring into the affairs of Brighton police 
force. The jury in the Confidential case have failed 


Brighton Commentary 


Snowball 


NE thing that emerged from the Labour Party 

Conference (apart from a substantial number 
of delegates when Mr. James Griffiths got up to 
speak) was that if you give a man a vigorous 
shove in the small of the back when he is standing 
on the white cliffs of Dover and looking in the 
direction of France, it is useless thereafter to lean 
over the edge and shout ‘Don’t hurt yourself’ at 
: his descending figure. 

Let me make myself clear. The public-opinion 
polls recently began to suggest that the Rent Act 
would be a potent factor in the next General 
Election. The Gloucester by-election (incidentally, 
a fortnight ago I saw Colonel Lort-Phillips given 
a hero’s welcome by the Liberals, on Tuesday I 
saw Mr. Jack Diamond get the same treatment 
from the Labour Party, and I live in hopes of 
seeing Mr. Francis Dashwood receive a standing 
ovation from the Tories next week) made this 
virtually certain, and Taper then removed all 
doubt by giving the theory his imprimatur. Now 
Mr. Gaitskell can hit a barn door with a field-gun 
at ten yards’ range, and even if he couldn’t there 
are those around him who are not averse to 
pulling the trigger (or whatever you call the thing 
that fires a field-gun) for him. The Labour Con- 
ference therefore opened with a very loud bang, 
caused by a firm promise to tear up the Rent Act, 
and stuff Mr. Henry (‘He said, she said’) Brooke 
with the pieces. (But has it occurred to these 
fellows that Mr. Brooke is already stuffed? Be- 
cause if he isn’t he gives a remarkably good im- 
personation of someone who is.) 

Sometime, however, between the publication 
of the Executive’s Emergency Resolution and the 
discussion of it by the conference, it seeped 
through to Mr. Gaitskell that half the delegates 
in Brighton were rushing about telling each other 
that the minute the Labour Party was returned to 
power all rents were to be abolished, and every- 
body was going to live rent-free (in Mayfair) for 
ever after. It is true that the resolution did not 
actually say that, but give a dog a couple of lines, 
as the saying goes, and he will read between them. 
It therefore became necessary for both Miss 
Bacon, who moved the resolution, and Mr. 
Anthony (‘Top-of-the-poll’) Greenwood, who re- 
plied to the debate for the Executive, to spend 
half their time—indeed, rather more than half— 
explaining that the resolution didn’t mean what it 
said, or that if it did then what it said was jolly 
sensible and realistic. (Mr. Greenwood, by the 
way, is the only man in the Labour Party—and 
apart from myself the only man in England—who 
knows that there is no such word as ‘impractical’ 
in the language.) But the damage, it seems to me, 
has been done. Mr. Gaitskell has allowed himself 


to agree. The funeral of King Haakon of Norway 
has taken place in Oslo. The original of the 
Vatican Laocoon statue is said to have been found 
at Sperlonga in Italy, but investigation is being 
seriously hampered by villagers who wish to 
keep the fragments for themselves as a tourist 
attraction. The Bishop of Chichester is to retire 
next year. 


Rolling 


to be stampeded, by the prospect of immediate 
electoral advantage, into a promise of action even 
more foolish and harmful than the Tory promises 
of denationalisation. Never mind what the reso- 
lution said; never mind what he thinks he means 
by ‘repeal’; never mind what he will actually do 
when he gets there; the Labour Party is now com- 
mitted to fighting the next election with ‘Repeal 
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the Rent Act’ embroidered on its banner, and 
Mr. Gaitskell knows as well as I do that there is 
no room on a banner for ifs and buts, quite apart 
from any consideration of the feelings of Sister 
Anna, who will after all be carrying it. 

But the pity of it, Iago! Oh, Iago, the pity of 
it, Iago! And just how great a pity was brought 
forcibly home to me on Tuesday night. Forsaking 
the Tribune meeting (which is always good for a 
laugh if nothing else), not to mention my dinner, 
I came up to London for the launching of Cross- 
bow, the Bow Group’s new quarterly organ of 
Tory thought (the idea of 500 junior Hailshams 
rampaging about fair turns my blood to water). 
Now the Prime Minister was at this gathering and 
said a few words. (He was introduced, if I may 
digress for a moment, by Mr. Geoffrey Howe. 
Mr. Howe is the chairman of the Bow Group, and 
as impertinent a young whipper-snapper as ever 
needed his breeks dusting; he spent a good deal 
of his speech insulting Lord Altrincham in a par- 
ticularly offensive, ham-fisted and naive manner, 
though Lord Altrincham is one of the leading 
contributors to this first issue of the magazine— 
which was, after all, what the meeting was about.) 
Mr. Macmillan said, among other things, this: 

. » . there isn’t going to be an election. I am 
not at all surprised that Mr. Gaitskell and his 
friends should expect me to hold one, for, after 
all, there is a good precedent for it. When they 
got into trouble in 1951 they were very quick to 


run away from it, and throw the burden upon 
somebody else. 











Tennis Intelligence 


KRAMER, Wimbledon title holder, in 1947, revealed 
after the match that Hoad was suffering from muscle 
trouble in the groin. Today he is taking Hoad to 
Arsenal football club for a check-up. 

Daily Mail, September 26, 


KRAMER complained afterwards of a groin strain 
and is to visit Arsenal Stadium tomorrow for treat- 
ment. .. . Spruce and fit, Hoad drew enthusiastic 
applause. .. .—Daily Express, September 26. 
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It was some months ago that I wrote that Mp 
Macmillan, faced with the choice of being 
small-sized statesman or a large-sized party polis 
tician, had chosen the latter role. This was af 
very well while the Tory Party was still wonderi 
what had hit it, but nonsense like the bit | have 
just quoted (Mr. Attlee went to the country be 
cause he had a majority of five and the govern 
ment of the country was becoming impossible), 
like the jaunty air of unconcern, begins to wear a 
little thin with the Bank rate at 7 per cent. The 
whistling in the dark, in fact, is becoming deafen. 
ing. That, however, is Mr. Macmillan’s funeral; 
but safe back in my Brighton snuggery I shed 
tears for the chance that Mr. Gaitskell was busy 
wasting. For, apart from the fact that the shabby 
kind of jiggery-pokery contained in the Labour 
Party’s conferential behaviour over the Rent Bill 
cuts no ice with Taper (a factor I can hardly 
expect to weigh very heavily with Mr. Gaitskell), 
when it comes to ice-cutting with the electorate 
at large Mr. Macmillan can give Mr. Gaitskeéll a 
start and a beating with his moustaches tied be 
hind his back. Has it, in words of one syllable 
(pace Strix) occurred to Mr. Gaitskell that if his 
party wins the next General Election there will be 
a lot of people who are going to expect lower 
rents, and that he is going to have to disappoint 
them? And if it has, has it further occurred to him 
that this state of affairs is largely his own fault? 

Because this is one thing he can’t blame on 
Frankie-boy. The straws in that particular wind, 
which were only fluttering at Blackpool, were 
blowing so thick and fast in Brighton that you 
could hardly see the end of the pier. Applauded 
to the rostrum and heard in an electric silence 
throughout (and he isn’t a particularly good 
speaker, as I have already pointed out), Mr. 
Cousins is rapidly assuming the outlines of a 
sergeant-major in the Pretorian Guard. One of 
these days he is going to be in a position to have 
the Emperor butchered at his nod, and if the 
Emperor is wise Sergeant-Major Frank will be 
given rather more than a new toga at Lupercal, 

It was Mr. Cousins who set the tone, on the first 
day of the conference, of the debate on economic 
affairs, and it was his million votes, and the snow. 
ball they started, which swamped the opposition 
on the nationalisation proposals. Only the very 
simple, of course, imagine that those million 
votes weren’t safely in the bag before any of them 
got anywhere near Brighton, but when the snow- 
ball started rolling is irrelevant; what is important 
is that it rolled. When Mr. Shinwell finished his 
slam bang at the executive—he went so far as to 
accuse them of being a set of reformed characters, 
and pointed at Nye as he did so—he was chee ed 
to the echo all the way back to his seat. But Mr, 
Cousins wasn’t cheering; Mr. Birch wasn’t cheer- 
ing; Mr. Ernest Jones wasn’t cheering; Sir Tom 
Williamson wasn’t cheering; Mr. Carron wasnt 
cheering; and in the afternoon, Herbert and 
Manny entered the tumbril along with the NUR 
and Jennie Lee, and went, singing gaily, to the 
knife. 

Frankie was careful to leave a good few 
ambiguities sticking out all over his speech; but 
up on the platform, impassive behind the dark 
glasses that shielded him alike from the glare of 
the television lights and from those who caf 
recognise a satisfied smile when they see one, Mr, 
Gaitskell put his fingertips together and dreamed 
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jis dreams. In this harsh world you don’t get 
gnything for nothing, and even if you do you 
oot give anything for nothing. At the risk of 
gunding ridiculous, I have a question to ask: 
yhat post, in the next Labour Cabinet, will Mr. 
Cousins have? Oh, I know it isn’t as cut-and-dried 
3 all that; doubtless nothing has been put into 
yords, let alone writing. But I saw Mr. Cousins 


m the speaker's rostrum and I saw the way the 


conference rose to him; and what with Mr. Bevan 
in his new responsible-statesman suit (and my 
word! but doesn’t it fit badly!), the Left will be 
wanting a new idol any day now. What if they 
should find the idol already squatting on the 
altar of the household gods? For there are strange 
things to be done (and to be seen, I fear) before 
we go to Westminster by way of Brighton Pier. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE GOVERNMENT can thank itself 
for the imbroglio now developing 
over the Bank rate ‘leak.’ It was un- 
wise to refuse an inquiry, particu- 
larly in such an offhand manner. 
The letter from Mr. Powell, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
yas remarkably perfunctory, and the reference 
oa ‘careful investigation’ seems something of an 
werstatement, since the Government never even 
sked for details of the deals which took place 
at the disputed time, though jobbers were willing 
fo supply them. The afternoon before the an- 
nouncement of the increase in the Bank rate a 
qumber of financial journalists were briefed in 
the Treasury on the general economic situation, 
ind though even if there was a leak it was almost 
certainly not sprung either by the briefer or by 
the journalists concerned, I should have thought 
that the Government had everything to gain by 
being quite open about it. 
~ + * 
ALL THE SAME, if Mr. Wilson wants to keep the 
affair alive, without the support of fresh informa- 
tion, there is one point, so far overlooked, which 
he will have to explain. The ‘leak’ is said to have 
taken place on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
September 18. Mr. Wilson is now quite specific: 
‘All the crystal balls suddenly gave the same 
answer at 4.30." But what had happened to the 
crystal balls by the next morning? The change in 
the Bank rate was not announced until 11.50 a.m. 
if there was a leak the previous afternoon, there 
should have been extremely heavy selling as soon 
as the Stock Exchange opened at 9.30, but no one 
has yet said that there was anything abnormal 
about business that morning. Rumours that some 
kind of Government statement was forthcoming 
pushed down prices of Government securities by 
about 10s., exactly as one would expect. But the 
increase in the Bank rate, according to the Finan- 
cial Times report, ‘came as a severe shock’ and 
caused considerable confusion throughout the 
House. Prices then slumped sharply, some stocks 
losing as much as £4 10s. during the afternoon. 
So much for ‘all the crystal balls.’ 
* = + 
THE CREATION by the Hutchinson publishing 
soup of an imprint called New Authors Limited 
xems to be a most interesting experiment which 
should benefit publisher, young writers and, 
incidentally British cultural life. Broadly speak- 
ing, the idea is intended to get more of a sale and 
More financial profit for the good first book by 
m unknown author than has been the case 
titherto, Recently it has become more and more 
difficult for publishers to risk the loss that might 


be entailed in publishing a first book by someone 
with nothing to offer in the way of a name—this 
has especially been the case with novels. New 
Authors Limited propose to deal with this situa- 
tion by publishing first books (and only first 
books) on a non-profit-making basis. The author 
will receive advance and royalties in the normal 
way, but, if there is any profit left over after all 
costs have been subtracted—including overheads 
—it will be proportionately divided among the 
authors in proportion to their sale in the year con- 
cerned. The authors will not be under any obliga- 
tion to give the Hutchinson Group an option on 
their next book, though naturally it is hoped that 
Hutchinsons may discover talent through the 
scheme. No doubt, there will be a large demand 
among young authors for this bread cast on the 
waters, and I hope that, quite apart from the 
financial arrangements, the fact of appearing 
under a carefully selected imprint will mean that 
deserving works will not be overlooked, as they 
have tended to be in the past. 
* * * 

I HEAR OF AN extraordinarily revealing incident 
that recently took place in Bulgaria. At a moun- 
tain villa of the Writers’ Union to the south of 
Sofia, not far from Mount Stalin (formerly called 
Musala—the kiss of God), a number of authors 
were enjoying the amenities provided by the 
regime for its favourite cultural figures. One 
of them played a remarkable practical joke. He 
made a tape recording and then connected his 
recorder to the loudspeaker in the lounge. When 
switched on this began to play militant music 
of the type so often put out by Radio Sofia. But 
after a few minutes it was broken into by the 
supposed announcer saying, ‘We interrupt our 
programme for an important official announce- 
ment. The Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party has unanimously decided to 
withdraw from the government. The new pro- 
visional government has asked King Simeon to 
return to the country. A further statement will 
be issued shortly.’ The effect on the assembled 
writers was remarkable. One of them, a former 


MORE AUTUMN BOOKS 


Tue following reviews will appear in future 
issues of the Spectator: 

A Bit Off the Map. By Angus Wilson. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.)}—Kingsley Amis.’ 

The Responsibility of Peoples. By Dwight 
Macdonald. (Gollancz, 21s.}—Colin Welch. 

Selected Writings of Sydney Smith. (Faber, 
21s.}—John Davenport. 

The Structure of Politics at the Accession 
of George Ill. By Sir Lewis Namier. (Mac- 
millan, 50s.)—J. H. Plumb. 
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partisan, immediately declared that he had long 
since given up his Communist views and hoped 
he would be safe under the new regime. A woman 
writer said that she would be all right, as she 
had known the Queen. Finally, the man who 
had mounted the hoax, rather taken aback by 
his success, confessed what he had done. And 
at first the authors refused to believe him. 

* * * 
THIS INCIDENT was widely talked of in Sofia. So 
much so that a greatly exaggerated version of 
the story was finally printed in the Communist 
Narodna Kultura, with imaginary names for the 
authors who had given greatest offence. Those 
concerned are naturally in great disfavour, but 
as far as is known they have not been arrested. 
The moral, according to Narodna Kultura, is 
that some writers are not as keen on the regime 
as they ought to be. But a much more important 
moral seems to me to be this: the regime so 
lacks genuine stability and real roots in the 
country that even some of the most intelligent 
of its subjects are quite prepared to believe that 
it has collapsed overnight, even in the rather 
unlikely circumstances set forth by the imaginary 
announcer. They are, I suppose, in a good 
position to judge. 

* * * 
COMING BACK the other Sunday evening on the 
Maidstone road from the Kent coast, I was 
pleased to note that there was no traffic jam 
through Swanley. I gather that this is due to the 
beneficent activities of the Ministry of Trans- 
port’s traffic adviser, Mr. Alex Samuels. At the 
top of Swanley High Street stand traffic lights, 
which used to be set to operate equally each way. 
The only snag in this arrangement was that the 
road from Maidstone is usually jammed with 
traffic, while the one crossing it has little or none. 
Mr. Samuels has now made the sensible suggestion 
that the lights should be altered in favour of the 
main stream. Fair enough, but what I should like 
to know is: what were the Kent police thinking 
of all these years that such a simple idea had to 
be imposed on them from outside? Or is it possible 
that they were not thinking at all? 

* * * 
THE ‘REAL-LIFE’ story frequently covers a deal of 
fiction, as Strix has shown from time to time, but 
I never realised to what a range of reading the 
word fiction could itself be applied, until I saw the 
books listed under ‘Recent Fiction’ in the Daily 
Telegraph \ast week. I suppose that two auto- 
biographical volumes by Mr. G. D. Roberts, Q.C., 
and Mr. Menachem Begin, the leader of Irgun, 
might qualify, if seen with malevolent eyes (truth, 
they say, is stranger!), but imagine curling up in 
bed to read a novel called Mondrian or Bonnard 
or The Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature. I'm afraid that some Telegraph readers 
are in for a sad disappointment. 

* * ~ 


CHRISTOPHER CHATAWAY asked Mr. Crossman in a 
television interview the other night if Labour's 
plan to pay differential pensions, based upon 
previous earnings, was not a departure from the 
pure Socialist doctrine of ‘from each according 
to his ability to each according to his needs.’ Mr. 
Crossman repudiated the suggestion, saying 
‘people acquire needs.’ All needs are necessary 
but some needs are more necessary than others. 


PHAROS 
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Two Tories in Search of a Government 
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Conservatism: the Great Betrayal 


We have received the following article from a well-known journalist on a Conservative paper. 
He is not permitted to write under his own name for other papers; but in view of the fact that 
his article expresses feelings that have become widespread in the Conservative Party, we are 
relaxing our normal rule against anonymity in such articles. The writer may be loosely termed 
a Right-wing, Lord Altrincham a Left-wing, Conservative.—Editor, Spectator. 


HIS isn’t a Conservative Government, of 
g pets ask any conservative (with a small 
‘c’). It isn’t a Socialist Government either; ask 
the Socialists. What is it, then? My own theory, 
for what it is worth, is that it isn’t really a 
Government at all. It gives the impression of 
being a random collection of chancers and 
aprés-moi-le-déluge-men, without apparent direc- 
tion or purpose (unless to fend off the Socialists 
for as long as possible); as impotent or unwilling 
to influence the course of events as so many men 
thrown together by chance on a raft after some 
great shipwreck. This is only an outsider’s im- 
pression, of course; I have never rabbed and 
bobbitied with Rab and Bobbity, and I am not 
now on Harold terms with Harold. But impres- 
sions matter. 

Who cannot see the portents thickening? 
Apart, perhaps, from Messrs. Thorneycroft and 
Sandys grimly performing tasks which, however 
necessary, can arouse neither their enthusiasm nor 
anyone else’s, purposeful activity among Ministers 
seems confined to those who are frankly prepar- 
ing for the worst, lining up a plum job here, a 
directorship there—any cosy shelter against the 
coming storm. One by one at first, and now in 
droves, their supporters tiptoe away: they, too, 
have their arrangements to make. Mr. Francis 
Dashwood called on the faithful to rally round at 
Gloucester. Echo answered, as hollow and dismal 
as in his own caves at West Wycombe. We shiver 
and button our coats tight at the neck: we are 
going to need them. 
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As this Government (or call it what you will) 
has sown, so shall it reap. It has earned its doom 
by two great betrayals; one abroad and one at 
home; one alienating some conservative interests, 
the other the rest; the two together absolutely 
disastrous, isolating it from all but the stupidest 
of its natural supporters. 


The Socialists (the British Left, indeed, as a 
whole) have never been much interested in foreign 
affairs. Their policy has been to have no policy. 
As a substitute they offer attitudes and slogans: 
floods of moral indignation, ‘bag and baggage,’ 
‘arms for Spain,’ ‘Left speaks to Left,’ etc. The 
Conservatives have been traditionally by contrast 
the party who try soberly to assess the realities 
of power and to judge in that light how best 
British interests may be preserved. This was the 
tradition of which Suez was the final betrayal— 
final in the sense that, if Munich was the first 
betrayal, Suez was a super-Munich, the Munich 
of the professional anti-Municheers, Eden’s 
Munich. When poor Chamberlain trod the road 
of shame, an alternative existed in the Conser- 
vative Party itself. Of this alternative Eden was 
the heir and representative. It foundered with 
him, leaving no survivors. 

If I regard Suez as being in its way an episode 
quite as shameful as Munich, let me be precise 
as to what I mean by ‘shameful.’ I see nothing 
wrong or, in principle, unwise in protecting our 
interests, where necessary, by force. I do not join 
the sob-sisters of the Conservative Left in be- 
wailing Nasser’s supposed ‘wrongs.’ No, what 
was shameful about Suez was its execution: the 
parts played in its planning by a childish petu- 
lance and by an over-caution amounting to 
cowardice; the almost spastic lack of cohesion 
between the political head and the military limbs; 
the humbug of it all, the piffle about ‘police ac- 
tions’ and ‘separating the combatants’; the lies 
we told our ally, America; the absurd folly of 
issuing an ultimatum which we could not 
immediately enforce; the nervous conviction, 
worthy of so many old women, that a landing 
in Egypt must be an operation as difficult and 
hazardous as D-Day; the shabby decision to 
bomb Egypt, to soften up what—God knows— 
was soft enough by nature; the dilatory half- 
heartedness and squeamishness evident through- 
out, leading first to unnecessary cruelties and 
finally to the most humiliating defeats—for which 
we had the effrontery to blame the Americans! 
These were the shameful things. There is a point 
at which errors in practice amount to errors in 
principle; a point at which incompetence becomes 
criminal. Was I the only conservative, as this sorry 
tale unfolded, to sigh for the supine imbecility of 
Herbert Morrison? 

The consequences of such a disaster are far- 
reaching. Of course it is nonsense to state 


19 
categorically that Suez has made it impossible 
us ever to use force again. In practice, howeps 
the result will be much the same. Remembey 
this fiasco, who will ever again dare recomm 
a strong policy to any British Government? Ya. 
all foreign policy rests on the implicit sancti 
of force ready to back it up. Thus at one stmu 
a British Government—and a Conseryag 
Government at that—has deprived us, in ame 
but the most trivial matters, of the poglll 
to conduct any foreign policy whatsoever, w 
thus shrink for the present from a nation whi 
has shaped history to one which is shaped, 
mere object, passive, yielding, inert, without will, 
The consequences of Suez to the Conseryatiy 


Party are equally grave. The party alienated its wid 


‘one-world’ wing when it went into Egypt; if! 
alienated its fire-eaters when it came out. Thosf : 
doctrinaires who desire a feeble and Conciliatory § | 
foreign policy will never trust the Conservatives 
again; those who wish for a forceful foreign bd 
policy will never trust them again; those wh 
merely wish for any sensible foreign policy con 
sistently and resolutely carried out will neve # 
trust them again. By a quite unintentional master 
piece of multiple treason they have succeeded 
in betraying us all. 

The other great betrayal is, of course, the cor 
tinuing abject surrender to inflation. It is 
tomary to attribute this surrender to the fact th 
the Government is naturally and justifiably terri 
fied of organised labour, which must be appease 
at any price. In this belief there must be som 
truth. I am personally convinced that ‘organise 
labour,’ in prosperity and success seemingly 
solid, monolithic and irresistible, has only to b 
faced resolutely to dissolve into a rabble of con 
flicting interests—haves, have-nots, more-to-gain 
men, more-to-lose-men, moderates, extremist 7 
and couldn’t-care-lesses. I regard organisedg 
labour as a colossal bluff; the Government 
doesn’t. But this is not the limit of our disagree 
ment. 

I am also sure the Government does not realist 
the nature or extent of the price it pays for whi} s 


is laughingly called ‘industrial peace.’ It seems§ y. 


simply incapable of grasping how much inflation 
hurts certain people, or how much it has demora 
ised the Conservative rank and file, or how mud 
it has damaged the Government's standing amon 
the thoughtful and the poor. 

It cannot understand why people are § 
bitterly disappointed. Whenever some sensib 
economic suggestion was made to Mr. Butler,! 
would brush it briskly aside: ‘That,’ he us 
to say, ‘would involve a change of policy—i 
though that were quite out of the question. 
change of policy, however, was precisely Wi 
his followers were waiting for—what, indeed, th 
had elected him to provide. They are waitin 
still. They are not likely to mistake gassing abou 
inflation or appointing wise men to peer atl 
for such a change; no, nor even a 7 per cet 
Bank rate. They are not deceived, and they at 
getting angry. Cynical levity such as Mr. Mae 
millan’s ‘You've never had it so good’ convinces 
them that their leaders not merely don’t know bi 
don’t care either. 

The basic reason for this failure of sympathy 
is surely that inflation happens to hurt few mem 
bers of the Government. They are too rich. Ont 
of the most revealing remarks I have recent 
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aid was made by a senior civil servant, a sadl 


Ossible f ysioned man: ‘I once had hopes of this 








dee s vernment,’ he said, ‘but now I know that at 

a they're just so many rich men.’ 

“COMME “Believe me,” cried Mr. Butler once to. an 

nent? Yams ‘ : i ‘beli 

t sancialll al Conservative audience, ‘believe. me, 
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our problems are my problems’—and I do not 
that he genuinely believed they were, Be- 
all was still well for him, all must still 
jy well for them. What nonsense to talk of the 
oletarianisation of the middle class! Wasn’t he 
jimself a member of the middle class? And had 
he been proletarianised? One may be pardoned 
fr wondering sometimes what Minister would 
jpt an eyelid—or even notice—if the whole 
giddle class suddenly dropped through a hole 
jathe ground. 

Mr. Butler, his friends and like-minded suc- 
gssors seem to think that because they can still 
giord to be pink, progressive, tolerant and high- 
ginded the whole middle class can still afford 
ip be pink, progressive, tolerant and high- 
minded, They are entirely wrong; it can’t, and 
itwill make them pay for their mistake. 

"It is always a mistake to sell your friends to 
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fue outstanding fact in politics today is that, 
| although the present Government has been 
proved unfit for office, and although the Labour 
Party is the reservoir from which an alternative 
Government should logically be drawn, there has 
been no movement of public opinion to speak 
of towards the Socialists. The Gloucester by- 
¢lection result was a crushing demonstration of 
no confidence in the Tory Government, but it 
was an even more crushing demonstration of no 
confidence in the Labour Party. 

_ Oh, well, the Liberals will say, that leaves only 
Us—we are the chosen people. This is nonsense. 
Liberalism in a general sense is the political 
creed of every civilised man and woman, but the 
Liberal Party in this country is a thing of the 
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an past. It cannot hope to regain its position, which 

was forfeited many years ago, as one of the 
on Big Two under our two-party system; and 
scaill England does not love splinter parties. There is 
utler, b an instinct in the British electorate which tells 
he a them that the two-party system, with all its ob- 
licy'—4 vious faults, ensures something like majority 


tule, whereas under a multiple-party system effec- 
tive power would be wielded by small minorities. 
The confusion which was caused by the Irish 
Party at Westminster is a warning of what would 
happen if any considerable number of Liberals 
Were returned at a general election. But there is 
ho danger at all that this will happen. The mass 
of Liberal candidates with which the country has 
been threatened will be hard put to it to hang 
0n to their deposits. 

The findings of a News Chronicle Gallup Poll 
taken after Gloucester but before the 7 per cent. 
Bank rate are suggestive. Thirty-one and a half 
Per cent. said they would vote Tory, and 13 per 
cent. said they would vote Liberal, at a by-elec- 
ee 
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appease your enemies. This we fearnt at the first 
Munich. At least, however, Mr. Chamberlain con- 
fined himself to selling Czechoslovakia, ‘a far- 
away country of which we know nothing.’ He did 
not attempt to hand Birmingham over to Hitler. 
In this latter-day economic Munich the Conserva- 
tive Party has delivered to the unions the entire 
middle class, bound hand and foot; in other 
words, for a year or two’s peace it has bartered 
its own supporters; and thus its own future. 

To say all this has been wittingly done would 
be absurdly harsh. Rather has it sprung from an 
ignorance of the middle class and its interests 
equal to Chamberlain’s of Czechoslovakia; and, 
too, from a delusion that the Conservative Party 
is not a class party but a national one. But -the 
Conservatives are a class party; they represent 
the middle class, or they represent nothing. Mis- 
taking it for the nation, they have chosen to 
represent nothing; and their choice will bring a 
terrible retribution for them. Only a purged and 
purified Conservative Party, which has had its 
nose well and thoroughly rubbed in reality, can 
ever hope, after an interval of years, to hold 
office again. 


Where are the Independent Tories ? 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM* 


tion; but for a general election the figures were 
40 per cent. and 4 per cent. respectively. This 
must surely be enough to convince Mr. Grimond 
that he is wasting his time. He and his friends 
would be of great value if they would only work 
within the two-party system. They cannot com- 
plain that the two big parties have no principles, 
because no one has yet been able to discover 
what, if any, are the principles of the Liberal 
Party. Carmarthen destroyed once and for all 
the myth of Liberal purity. 

The moral of Gloucester is not, therefore, that 


FRANCOISE 
e oe MALLET-JORIS 
‘ (aged 26) 









“Before long, we may 
have to stop compar- 
ing her with Sagan— 
ey: and invoke the name 
7 of Balzac”’—LISTENER. 
“By comparison, Sagan seems a simple St. 
Trinian’s girl’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 





Her second novel, THE RED ROOM, is 
again available. Her third novel, HOUSE 
OF LIES, is coming in January. 
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Publishers of good books since the 18th century 


at 
every progressive anti-Socialist should join the 
Liberals, but, that the independent forces within 
the Tory Party should come out into the open 
and assert themselves. Tories have definitely not 
got the Government they deserve. The party is in 
a healthier state than it has ever been and its 
younger members are enthusiastic without being 
empty-headed; but the leadership is unworthy of 
the rank and file. Who could be expected to 
look up to an elderly conjuror who is running 
short of tricks and whose patter is wearing very 
thin? Who could feel any respect for a group 
of men who deceived our Commonwealth part- 
ners and our closest ally? Such people may be 
able to provide expedients, but they can never 
provide inspiration. 

It is to be hoped that the party will show its 
spirit at the conference next week, despite the 
inadequacy of the time allowed for debate. But 
speeches at the party conference are not enough; 
there must also be a direct appeal to the people. 
There is a great opportunity now for Independent 
Tory candidates at by-elections. If there had been 
one at Gloucester he would have rallied the 
thousands of voters who have lost faith in the 
Government. He, and not the Liberal, would have 
mobilised the forces of protest. He might. even 
have achieved the miracle of an anti-Government 
and anti-Socialist landslide. 

The other day the Sunday Dispatch, whose 
readership is predominantly Conservative, asked 
me to write an open letter to Lord Hailsham, 
whose appointment as chairman of the party was 
then imminent. This gave me an opportunity to 
state my views on foreign and domestic policy, 
and I did so in the clearest way I could, glossing 
over nothing which might have been thought un- 
palatable to the average Tory. The Dispatch 
invited its readers to send in-their.comments, and 
a very large number responded. The proportion 
of those who supported me was 70 per cent. I 
only mention this incident because it very strongly 
corroborates the point I am making. The party 
is ready for a New Deal, but it wants new men 
as well as new measures. Let them stand up 
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HASTINGS 
(aged 20) 


Perhaps the most pre- © 
cocious literary talent 
to have arisen since 
the war, Michael ; 
Hastings, who had ® = ms 
already written two plays at the age of 18, 
is a writer on whose success we would be 
prepared to gamble heavily. 


His first novel, THE GAME, will be 
published on October 21. 
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and be counted! If I were free to stand for the 
House of Commons I should not be able to resist 
taking part in the fight at Ipswich. Perhaps 
someone who does not labour under a constitu- 
tional disability will enter the field. If so, the 
Ipswich election will be one of the most interest- 
ing and important for many years. 

The good which Independent Conservative 
candidates can now do is fourfold. They can give 
practical expression to the feelings of countless 
Tories and ex-Liberals and of many uncom- 
mitted voters who are mistrustful of the 
Socialists. They can administer a chastening 
douche of reality to the Liberals. They can show 
the Socialists that they have nothing to gain in 
competition with a modern, radical Toryism. 
And they can bring home to local Conservative 
associations the essential fact that independent- 
minded candidates are more likely than party 
hacks to win votes at the next election. 

The dishonesty and bankruptcy of the Labour 
Party is being exhibited for all to see at Brighton. 
Mr. Harold Wilson has attacked the present 
Government for putting the country in pawn to 
the Americans. He did not bother to mention 
that the Government of which he was a member, 
despite massive American aid and a seller's mar- 
ket for our goods, was forced to devalue the 
pound. But the country has not forgotten this. It 
will support any Conservatives who are not 
stooges of the present Government, who are pre- 
pared to advocate a tough and fair policy to 
check inflation, and who are clearly not animated 
by class feeling. The opportunity is there. Who 
will seize it? 
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Carnival Night at Collins’s 


By CYRIL RAY 


ONDAY night is carnival night at Collins’s 
Music Hall, and last Monday’s was the 
first since the news that the shabby theatre by 
Islington Green had been saved—by a showman 
happily called Collins—from becoming a reposi- 
tory for bags of flour. 
‘Carnival Night’ means that between the first 
and second performances of the week’s show— 
this week, a variety bill under the general heading 











of Fancies and Scanties—the spectacled manager 
of the theatre, clutching the stage microphone, as 
all his performers do, calls for ‘Any lady with 
blue garters, ‘Any gent with another man’s wife,’ 
‘Any lady in the gallery with a lodger’ to come up 
to the stage and choose a free gift from a table 
piled with polythene buckets and washing-up 
‘bowls and pressed-glass dishes. 

No more is asked of them than to display 
their qualifications, and nobody on Monday had 
anything more excitingly improper to show us 
than the hems of a blue and a pink petticoat, 


or ‘another man’s wife’ who turned out to be 
prizewinner’s married sister. 

So much for the grown-ups, but there wa 
call, too, for ‘the kiddies,’ and a trio of pomage 
Islington youths—a shade, I would have gis 
over ‘kiddy’ age—jigged and hitchy-kooed ini 
the microphone a ditty of which every  singl 
word escaped me, and two small girls of ejgh 
and nine sang into the same ineluctable devig 
a flat little lament of which I distinctly heard, 
and cannot now succeed in disremembering: 

Though hope is gone 
I'll travel on 

Unto our Ron- 
Day-Voo. 

An all too modest way, it seemed, to celebrate 
the granting of a new lease of life to a famous 
old music hall that Sickert had painted and Marie 
Lloyd had played in, but there was no more to 
it than that, unless one accepts as celebration q 
solitary quip from one of a pair of rather de 
pressed comedians to the effect that the orchestr 
pit was likely to be filled in to make a circy 
ring—a reference to the source of the new Mr 
Collins’s wealth. 

It failed to raise even a smile from the co 
pletely toothless old thing in the front row 
the (four-shilling) stalls—a regular weekly visite 
for more than the ten years he had been worki 
there himself, the attendant told me (program 
seller, fireman and night watchman in one), ad 





WITHOUT MY 
WIG 


G. D. Roberts 


Reminiscences by 


the Recorder of 
Bristol. ‘Apart from the bigger ‘things, 


I found on every page some little 
reminder or reflection that must please 
all vintage men.’ From the foreword by 
A. P. Herbert, 25s. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
H. R. Trevor-Roper 


By the recently appointed Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Univer- 
sity of Oxford, author of The Last Days 
of Hitler. 25s. 


TIDES OF 
CRISIS 


Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


A challenging and refreshing book 
dealing with the nature of leadership in 
world affairs. 2I1s. 





SMALL BOAT 
THROUGH BELGIUM 


Roger Pilkington 


‘A sensitive draughtsman whose boats 
displace their element and whose 
buildings sprout like trees from the 
roots of their foundations.’ The Times. 

Illustrated. 2\s. 


LEBANON IN 
HISTORY 


Philip K. Hitti 
By the author of History of the Arabs 


and History of Syria. Richly illustrated 
with maps and pictures. 42s. 


THE ROOTS OF 
AMERICAN 
COMMUNISM 


Theodore Draper 


A history of the Communist party in 
America. Illustrated. 40s. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 


THE STRUCTURE a 
OF POLITICS AT 
THE ACCESSION 
OF GEORGE IiIl 


Sir Lewis Namier 


A one-volume edition of one of the 
most distinguished works in English 
historiography. 

Second Edition Revised. 50s. 


KING AND COMMONS 
1660-1682 
Betty Kemp 


An examination of the important 
constitutional relationship between the 
King and the elected part of Parlia- 


ment during the period from the 
Restoration to the Reform Act. The * 
author is a Fellow of St. Hugh’s xt 
College, Oxford. 16s. 


THE CITIZEN ARMY 
Frederick Martin Stern 


A discussion of the problem of defence 
in this atomic age, and a suggested 
solution. 42s. 
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dressed by the comedian as ‘Mabel,’ who cackled 
her excited enjoyment of all the other jests, even 
the one that went: 

‘What blend of tea d’you call that?’ 

‘Lyons’.’ 

‘Lyons’? Blimey, it looks more like cats’ to me.’ 

Men outnumber women in an average Collins’s 
audience by about ten or twelve to one, but it 
js the women who provide the old faithfuls— 
those like Mabel, still on the ball, uproariously 
delighted by the nude who nearly moved (as 
nudes must not) and who nearly, therefore, got 
the giggles: and those like the bundle of 
mackintosh and grey hair, fast asleep in her three- 
shilling seat in the circle, of whom the attendant 
said, ‘She'll be here again on Thursday—comes 
every Monday and Thursday, all the way from 
Highgate, and always has done; always goes to 
sleep; and if I say, “But I saw you here on Mon- 
day, ma,” she'll say, “Yes, I know, but it’s such 
alovely show, ducks.” ” 
Both in men and in women the average age 

of the audience is very high indeed: look down 





on the auditorium from an upper box (a seat in 
which will cost you four-and-sixpence) and you 
would swear that it could well be in the sixties. 
Stationary nudes at the back of the stage—even 
this week’s lovely Patricia, in her Artistic Nude 
Presentation, who is prettier and looks better 
nourished and less given to goose pimples than 
most do—seem to hold little appeal for the young 
men of Islington, who perhaps know more ap- 
proachable young women; and certainly do not 
shock the district's old ladies, most of whom 
come, if at all, apparently with their husbands, 
and seem to have done so for decades, not quite 
having noticed, perhaps, that the jokes have gone 
off a little since the days of Little Tich and George 
Robey, or that the golden-haired young thing, 
lutching a microphone, singing in a muddy off- 
erican accent what she has announced, for 
If, as ‘a lovely little number,’ has a little 
than the personality of Marie Lloyd, a vast 
Dleograph of whom, all teeth and feathers, 
Mominates the downstairs bar. 

) That is the bar that, for some odd puritanical 
m, I suppose, of the licensing authorities, 
may not visit if your seat is on another 
Wel—in the circle or an upper box: ‘We don’t 
lave rover tickets,’ you are told, as though you 
fre suspected of trying to revive the raffishness 
the old Empire or Alhambra promenade. But 
is there, in the faded photographs that cover 
walls—Kate Carney and Harry Tate; Dan 
© and Vesta Tilley; and Belle Elmore, who 
was Mrs. Dr. Crippen, for a time—that the glory 
Of Collins’s lies. 

’ There and, of course, in the curious hold that 
thabby old theatres with flickering gas-jets in wire 
tages have (Mr. Betjeman will rejoice to know 
that Collins’s keeps alight its fish-tail gas-jets— 
Presumably because of not entirely trusting the 
Rew-fangled electric light that is also installed) 
Over the members of a notoriously soft-hearted 
and traditionally nostalgic profession. Not long 















©8g0 we fell in with a rich, stately and almost 


Middle-aged matron, heavily bejewelled, spaci- 
Susly automobiled, and most wealthily and 
Mdately married. ‘You live near Collins’s!’ she 
tied. “But I've played Collins's! Oh, what happy 
thys: I was one of The Petulant Pretties.’ 

| No doubt in those days the mackintoshed old 
‘My from Highgate used to keep awake. 
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War Limited 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


R. KISSINGER’s argument, the publication of 
D nice in these weeks is by accident almost 
uncannily timely, is that both Russia and America 
are now equipped with weapons of destruction 
so powerful that they can bring civilised life to 
an end in the country against which they are used. 
On the other hand they are not yet so powerful 
that one attack from the one side can destroy the 
power of the other to deliver a single blow in 
return. On the contrary, the bases for missiles 
can be scattered all over the country. They do 
not have to be concentrated in aerodromes. It is 
possible as a precaution to have at any given 
time some missiles always in the air. Therefore an 
all-out attack by one of these Powers on the other 
will almost certainly lead to the destruction of 
both, to the end of civilisation and very possibly 
to the annihilation of the human race. 


Dr. Kissinger spends some hundred pages in 
giving exact statistics of the destructive powers of 
the new weapons. I am not competent to criticise 
these statistics in detail, nor would it be important 
to do so. For, as we know from the newspapers, 
the powers of the weapons are developing from 
day to day. On the substantial justice of Dr. 
Kissinger’s account there can be no dispute. 

Therefore, he argues—it is a familiar enough 
argument—neither side will deliver an all-out 
attack on the other, unless its government should 
fall into the hands of lunatics. That is a possibility 
which, it must be confessed, cannot be discounted. 
But on the supposition that a modicum of sanity 
remains in the governments of the world it is, 
runs the argument, unlikely that either side will 
make all-out war on the other. But the reluctance 
of the Americans to use these dreadful weapons 











The Romans, now apparently lacking further divinities ater which the months could be named, 
simply called this Eighth Month having begun their year in March. 
Regrettably, they continued on this unimaginative course to the end of the year. 


Heredity is an odd thing. The gourmet, savouring the pleasures of pheasant, of nuts and 
wine, of Doyenne de Comice (that queen of all dessert pears) owes something of his 
pleasure to those Saxon forbears whose appreciation of such things led them to name this 
the Month of Wine. And the Soccer enthusiast, now well into his form, has something 
in common with the men who came over with Caesar. Look in at any big match. The 
spectacle differs only in degree from a gala performance at the Coliseum; and you will 
hear, showered with fine impartiality upon the contestants, advice of a kind which every 
gladiator who ever had an off-day would surely recognise. Fortunately, this advice is 
seldom practical and rarely heeded . . . and therein it differs most markedly from that 
which Midland Bank daily provides for thousands of its customers. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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which they possess, so far from bringing stability 
to the world, is, as indeed we know all too well, 
a cause of instability. For the Russians, feeling 
confident that the Americans will not unleash all- 
Out war against anything short of a direct attack 
on the United States itself, are prepared to take 
the risk of acts of aggression against all other 
States except the United States. As long as Ameri- 
can policy is based on the formula of total war 
or nothing the Americans are in fact impotent to 
do anything against these lesser acts of aggression. 
How can this dilemma be avoided? 

Dr. Kissinger* suggests that formal distinction 
must be drawn between all-out war and limited 
war. The Americans must build up a strategic 
force which is capable of dealing the devastating 
blows of total warfare against the Russians in 
the event of a direct Russian attack on the United 
States and a decision that it is better to destroy 
the world than submit to the evil of a Russian- 
dominated world. But they must make it clear 
that this force will not be called into action to 
meet anything short of direct attack. On no 
account must it or any part of it be used for a 
limited war. A quite separate tactical force must 
be created for use in limited wars. This force must 
indeed be equipped with nuclear weapons, for 
without them it would be inferior to the Russians 
and incompetent for its task. 

The United States should announce clearly and 
unilaterally what are the limitations which it will 
impose on itself in limited war. It will only use 
such force as is necessary to repel the particular 
act of aggression. In general it will prevent the 
Russians from occupying territory by making 
impossible the concentration of troops. It will 
be prepared to fight limited wars against all Com- 
munist acts of aggression anywhere in the world. 
Fighting them, it will make no terms until it has 
repelled the aggressor, but at the same time it 
will not seek to carry the war on to a general 
‘attack on the Communist Powers once the par- 
ticular occasion of the conflict has been removed. 

Is there any chance that the Communists, if 
they were to find themselves being defeated in 
any such limited war, would not extend it to an 
all-out war? Dr. Kissinger thinks that there is 
such a chance. He has no illusions about Com- 





* NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN Po ticy. By 
Henry A. Kissinger. Foreword by Gordon Dean. 
(O.U.P., 40s.) 
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munist aims—reminds us of the repeated asser- 
tions of Communist leaders about the inevitability 
of conflict between themselves and capitalist 
Powers, and perhaps does not allow quite enough 
for the number of people that there must be in 
Russia, as there were found to be in Poland and 
Hungary, who have by now become cynical about 
Communist principles. (Oddly enough he does 
not mention Poland.) The reason why the Com- 
munists will be reluctant to transform a limited 
war which they are losing into an all-out war will 
not be, of course, in the least a reason of 
humanity. It will simply be that an all-out war 
would certainly lead to their destruction—along 
with the destruction of much else. 

Now it must be admitted—indeed Dr. Kissinger 
admits it—that this is all very risky reasoning. The 
very contempt which the Russians have for the 
American intellect may cause them to believe that 


the Americans, ignorant of the suicidal nature of 
their own policy, are planning the all-out war 
against Russia of which they have so often 
accused them. However clearly the Americans 
may set out the conditions of the limited war, by 
which they are binding themselves, however 
sincere they may be, is it likely that the Russians 
will believe that they are sincere? However much 
the Americans may wish to limit the war, may it 
not well be that a particular defeat of the Russians 
in a foreign country will have repercussions in 
Russia that endanger the regime and that the 
Russians will then be tempted to extend the con- 
flict? Indeed, it is Dr. Kissinger’s own analysis 
both that the Communists are unrepentantly deter- 
mined to make themselves masters of the world 
and that Communism, the enemy of the human 
spirit, must be defeated. The whole virtue of his 
suggestions is by his own confession that they 
are practical means for defeating Communism. 
If that be so, is it not inevitable that the Russians 
will see that it is so? And then, if Dr. Kissinger’s 
policies should begin to be meeting with success, 
is it not more probable than not that the Com- 
munists would prefer to destroy the world rather 
than go down to defeat? 
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The outlook is not very rosy, and Dr. Kissinger 
rebuking his fellow countrymen for their naively 
optimistic faith that there is a solution for éval 
problem, is perhaps a little the victim of a 
optimism himself. Still, he can reply that he does 
not deny that his policies are risky. He merely 
argues that the alternative is to have no policy, ag 
at present. The choice is not between risk and cos] 
tainty of survival. The choice is between risk and 
certainty of destruction. This is a fair answer, 

Yet Dr. Kissinger writes from an American 
point of view, and a British writer cannot afford 
merely to ask whether Dr. Kissinger’s arguments 
are sound. He must also recognise that Dr, Kis. 
singer is a very influential thinker, speaking for 
a very influential group, and that there is a high 
probability that something like what he Suggests 
will come to be adopted as American policy, jf 
sO, we must consider what Britain’s future is likely 
to be. Western Europe, on Dr. Kissinger’s thesis, 
is one of the parts of the world that should be 
defended by limited rather than by all-out war. 
The continental European Powers have not 
attempted to equip themselves to do more than 
fight in a limited war. British strategic plans are, 
on the other hand, in a much more confused state. 
We vaguely talk as if we were to be major 
partners both in a limited and an all-out war, We 
equip ourselves with modern weapons, and some 
people talk as if those weapons were to enable 
us to be partners of the Americans, and others to 
enable us to pursue a policy independent of the 
Americans. In the Suez adventure we committed 
what, according to the Kissinger thesis, was the 
cardinal error of using the forces assembled as 
a deterrent against total war for service in a 
limited war, and, incidentally, discovered that 
our forces were very ill equipped either for the 
one war or for the other. 


Now there is one great difference between 
launching the ultimate weapons against America 
and against us. Those weapons are not yet such 
that a single attack could so completely knock 
out the Americans that there could be no blow of 
retaliation. But with our limited equipment, con- 
centrated population and small area the situation 
with us is very different. The weapons are such 
that a single attack might well so completely 
knock us out that there would be no blow of 
retaliation. Should foolish policies be pursued in 
this country such as to antagonise the Americans 
to the extent that they were not willing to accept 
an attack on Britain as a full casus belli, the 
Russians might well be tempted to knock out 
Britain before Anglo-American friendship was 
re-established. We were not far off that during 
the mad days of last October. We have not, as 
indeed we all know, the resources to enable us 
really to play a part in an all-out war. If we 
pretend to have those resources, we do not really 
add to either our security or our power. We 


merely increase the temptation to the enemy (@ 


destroy us. 








SPECTATOR READERSHIP SURVEY 
Copies of a 12-page leaflet, entitled Spectator 
Readership Survey No. 3 and summarising the 
information supplied by readers in recent 
questionnaires, are available at 1s. Od. post 
free. Requests for copies, with remittance, 
should be sent to The Spectator, 99 Gower 

Street, London, WC1. 
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Joint statement by 
The British Employers’ Confederation 
and the 


Trades Union Congress 


An increase in personal savings would be greatly to 
the advantage of Great Britain at this time. That is a 
conclusion upon which employers and trade union 
leaders as well as all the political parties are com- 


monly agreed. 


One important benefit which, we believe, would 
result from a substantial increase in savings would be 
to slow down the rate of the inflation of our currency 
which has been going on steadily for a number of 
years. Another would be to help us to finance the very 
heavy programme of industrial development Great 
Britain must undertake if we are to compete success- 


fully with other highly mechanised industrial nations 


in the markets of the world. In addition, individual 
savers who are able, even with some effort, to put 
something by regularly will find it greatly to their 


personal advantage to do so. 


For these reasons we, representing respectively the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades 
Union Congress, call upon all leaders of industry 
among employers and the trade unions to give their 
best help to the National Savings Committee in their 
campaign during the coming winter to increase by not 
less than five per cent. the number of people saving 
through National Savings Groups in their places of 


employment. 


24.8.1957 





(Sir Thomas Williamson) 
Chairman 


General Council Trades Union Congress 


Cotwd Aakeror 


(Sir Colin Anderson) 
President 


British Employers’ Confederation 
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SAVINGS 


COMMITTEE LONDON, §.W.7 
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The Campaign in the Mud 


By 


T costs twelve francs (roughly Is. 8d.) to go 

from Ypres to Passchendaele by bus today: the 
journey takes about twenty-five minutes. It cost 
the British Army 244,000 casualties, and took a 
hundred days to make the same journey forty 
years ago. As a result of that battle, the name 
—‘Passchendaele’—has ever since evoked more 
loathing and horror than any other in our history. 
It was not only a powerful watchword in the 
pacifism of between the but when the 
Second World War came it played an important 
part in guiding British strategy. Sir Winston 
Churchill has recorded through, he 
sought to avoid a repetition of such ordeals. Cer- 
tainly, there has been nothing like it since. 

‘Passchendaele,’ or as it is officially known, the 
Third Battle of Ypres, opened on July 31, 1917. 
It was a bad moment for the Allied powers, and 


wars, 


how, all 


one of particular responsibility for Great Britain. 
The loneliness of her position was not as obvious 
as in 1940, but it was very real. Russia was mid- 
way between one revolution and another, much 
more fatal; and 
impotent. The entry of America war 
could be expected to offset the loss of Russia’s 
Mean- 


she was utterly war-weary 


into the 


masses, but not for many months to come 
while Italy's offensive power was fading, and the 
moral state of the Italian illmatched the 
grandiose intentions of its High Command. 
Nearer home, matters were just as grave. The 
French army, which had stood the brunt of the 
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JOHN TERRAINE 


fighting on the Western Front for three terrible 
years, had cracked at last. It was not so much 
casualties that. had broken it, as disillusion. 
General Nivelle’s promises of victory in April had 
been so categorical, his optimism so infectious, 
his assurances of small losses so eagerly believed, 
that even the relatively low figure of 115,000 in 
ten days, which was the price of his total failure 
on the Aisne, proved too much. The army 
mutinied: only two divisions remained unafltected 
along the whole front. And only Pétain’s promise 
of ‘No more offensives’ could restore it to i!s 
duty of guarding the trenches. 

But this was not all. Between October and 
December, 1916, before the declaration of un- 
restricted submarine warfare, the Allies had been 
losing a monthly average of 300,000 tons of ship- 
ping. When unrestricted warfare began in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, the picture immediately became 
much worse. In April 875,000 tons of shipping 
were lost: for the three months, April, May and 
June, the total was 2,050,000 tons. Small wonder 
that in June, when the War Committee was dis- 
cussing the Flanders offensive, and the First Sea 
Lord, Admiral Jellicoe, was called in to give his 
opinion, ‘he stated categorically . that unless 
we cleared the Germans out of Zeebrugge this 
year, we could not go on with the War next year 
through lack of shipping.” The Navy, for once, 
was very badly rattled. 

It is against this background of events that the 
Third Battle of Ypres was launched. As one 
studies the versions of the battle put forward on 
the one hand by Lloyd George in his Memoirs, 
and on the other by the Official History and Earl 
Haig in his Diaries, it quickly becomes apparent 
that there can be no reconciliation between them. 
Lloyd George always gravely doubted the desir- 
ability of committing the British Army to a large 
attack on the Western Front, ‘seeing that the 
Russians were practically out of action, the 
French were discouraged, and the Americans were 
not ready. To Haig and Robertson, these self- 
same facts demonstrated conclusively the urgent 
need for Britain to put out her fullest strength. It 
was particularly the condition of the French that 
worried Haig, since their collapse would instantly 
endanger his own army, as well as the hope of 
Allied victory. Haig felt that he had to fight, or 
expose his army to the risk of a Dunkirk of 
terrifying proportions, and the country to the risk 
of defeat by starvation. 

The battle itself falls into three phases, and 
includes nine separate named actions listed in the 
Official History. The ‘scorecard’ of these actions 
makes interesting reading: four complete failures, 
one partial failure, three clear successes and one 
very big victory indeed. But the start was bad, and 
the memory of it, linked to that of the close, has 
obliterated much of the rest. The first assault is 
known as the Battle of Pilckem Ridge, and this 
was the partial failure: in three days it carried the 
line forward to a maximum depth of 3,000 yards 
at a cost of 31,000 casualties; several thousand 
prisoners were taken, a lot of German dead were 
counted, some guns were captured. Compared 
with the 57,000 casualties for almost no result at 
all on the first day of the Somme, this was a suc- 


1957 
cess. Compared with Messines, or Vimy, and Me 
relation to the objectives set, it was a failure, buf 
not a sufficiently sensational one to compel a 
change of plan. In consequence, under drenching 
rain in a nightmare landscape, General Gough's 
Sth Army staggered on to the two complete 
failures known as Gheluvelt Plate 
marck. 

By the end of August it was evident that things 
had gone seriously awry. Haig decided to SWitch 
his main effort to the right flank and to put the 
battle under the control of General Plumer, 


au and Lange. 


whose 2nd Army now became the Spearhead, 
This methodical officer, supported by the most 
efficient staff in the whole Army, asked for three 
weeks in which to prepare his next attack. and 
when it came it was a model of forethought and 
precision. The Battle of the Menin Road Ridge 
on September 20 was the first of three deliberate 
Operations, each one of which was an unmistak- 
able victory. 

But the triumphs of dry September gave way 
to the disappointments and renewed miseries of 
October and November. For the rain came down 
again and the whole area became a mass of water- 
logged shell-holes; the streams were blocked and 
flooded, the drainage system completely des- 
troyed. Even and smoothed 
under the plough, these slopes have a sinister look, 
The upward lift of the land towards Passchen- 


today, reclaimed 


daele ridge follows a series of gentle folds, each 
one presenting a bare skyline to the next, and an 
entirely exposed glacis up which the assaulting 
troops must climb in full view. The Germans did 
not hold these positions with lines of connected 
trenches, but with pillboxes sited for mutual sup- 
port, backed by concealed artillery enjoying the 
benefit of full observation, and counter-attack 
groups posed for retaliation. This was Ludeng 
dorff's system of flexible defence in depth. N 
even the Anzacs, tired now after their victories, 
nor the weary Imperial divisions who had sus- 
tained the brunt of all the fighting, could ovet 
come this, in the torrential, ice-cold, obliterating 
rain of October, 1917. Poelcappelle and the First 
Battle of Passchendaele petered out in thé mud. 
The only success was the capture of the village-of 
Passchendaele itself in the Second Battle by the 
fresh Canadian Corps, and this virtually ended 
the campaign. Passchendaele is only six miles 
from Ypres: the submarine bases on the Belgiai 
coast remained firmly in German hands. 

What was the balance-sheet? There is no dou 
about Lloyd George’s view: ‘not even the firs 
objective of the campaign had been attained’; “at 
an expense of 400,000 men . . . the British Army 
[was in] a more dangerous position than it was if 
before the battle commenced’; ‘the Passchendaele 
fiasco imperilled the chances of final victory.’ The 
easiest of his criticisms to deal with is the mattet 
of casualties: the official (and carefully tested) 
returns for the British Army between July 31 and 
November 12 are 244,897. To this something must 
be added for the French. The Somme cost us 
415,000. German casualties in Flanders have 
never been stated and cannot be exactly com- 
puted, but the British Official History places thems 
at upwards of 300,000. Certainly the German 
accounts dwell on the severity of their losses:# 
their Official History sums up: ‘The offensive had} 
protected the French against fresh Germany 
attacks, and thereby procured them time to re) 
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gnsolidate their badly shattered troops. . . . But, 
shove all, the battle had led to an excessive 
expenditure of German forces. The casualties 
yere so great that they could no longer be 
gvered. . « ” The final estimate of the battle has 
heen tersely expressed by Lord Trenchard: 
qactically it was a failure, but strategically it 
yas a success, and a brilliant success—in fact it 
aved the world. In other words, bad as it was, 
passchendaele” prevented much worse things 
fom happening. 

Lloyd George s 
significant 


battle 
tremendously marked 
another stage in the deterioration of his relations 
with Haig, a further that 

between the civil and military leaders of Britain 
which bedevilled the inter-war years. It was this 
that made him withhold the reinforcements that 
would have averted the collapse of March, 1918. 
And it was also this that made him doubt the 


view of the was 


because it 


phase in division 


prospect of final victory which Haig perceived in 
\ugust of that year, and grasped against the judg- 
arnt of his Government. But because the future 
could not be read in a crystal ball, the year 1917 
dosed in disappointment for the Allies. Sir Philip 
Gibbs, then a war correspondent, records: ‘For 
the first time the British Army lost its spirit of 
optimism.’ And he quotes a letter found on a dead 
German officer, which sums up the tragedy of 
those who took part in this terrible experience: 
‘You do not know what Flanders means. Flanders 
means endless human endurance. Flanders means 
human bodies. Flanders 

and faithfulness unto 
‘To British and to Ger- 


blood and scraps of 


means heroic courage 


death.” As Gibbs says: 
mans it meant the same.” 
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Roman Holiday 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


‘Quai T get him now, Daddy?’ yelled the 
ae American boy, camera in one hand and 
clutching at the pillar with the other to steady 
himself on his insecure perch. ‘Save one for the 
Blessing, Junior, answered his father stoutly, 
mopping his forehead with the sleeve of a jazz- 
coloured shirt and marshalling five or six more 
offspring with a commanding gesture. “Con per- 
messo, said a grenadier of a nun, digging me in 





the ribs and thereby making a gap in the crowd 
through which six of her sisters promptly surged 
to the front. ‘“Excusez-moi, said a short, fat Bel- 
gian, poking me in the kidneys with a banner on 
which the words ‘Confraternité de Liege’ were 
just visible. ‘L’ho visto, ho visto!’ 
of the nuns. ‘L’ho visto, (ho visto!’ the others 
responded in chorus. ‘Vive le Pape, added the 
Belgian. ‘Shall I get him now, Daddy?’ repeated 
Junior. 

Above the Bernini's and 
martyrs struck highly theatrical attitudes. Below, 
on a platform raised in the centre of Saint Peter's 


shouted one 


colonnade saints 


Square, Young Christian Workers had been per- 
forming a number of evolutions evidently in- 
tended to symbolise their respective occupations. 
For some time the beer taken by a 
number of them dressed in green and engaged 


scene had 


in miming some action or other which closely 
resembled hauling up an anchor. Perhaps it even 


was hauling up an anchor. But no. ‘C'est la 


jeunesse des chemins de fer, said the Belgian. I 
took his word for it. Around the square eileciu- 
ally blocking a large sector of the view flapped 
the banners of the del 


egations. They completed 


the likeness to other and rather diflerent Labour 
had 


and the feeling of unreality became stronger 


demonstrations I seen—in Paris, in Prague 

on noticing the word ‘Luton’ inscribed on one of 

them 
On a 


assembled 


dais on the steps of the church the 


dignitaries were sitting—cardinals, 
bishops, papal officers and the guards to flank 
them. All the places were full now: at least six 
eminences were present. Down in the square the 
gyrations of the Young Christian Workers were 
rising to a crescendo; there was a sudden trrup 
dancers on stilts (window-cleaners?), of 
then 


whole stage was clear. Down in one corner of 


tion ol 


devils (furnace-men?), and suddenly the 
the square, coming from the ceremonial staircase 
of the Vatican, a small procession made its way 
through the crowd to the accompaniment of a 


growing chorus of vivas. A few guards, some 
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ushers and then the papal litter with the white 
figure these people had come to see. Round it 
came to our side of the arena and so up on to the 
steps of the basilica. ‘Daddy, I got him,’ shrieked 
Junior. 

Followed the address urbi et orbi, but the loud- 
speakers were bad, most of the crowd seemed 
not to understand Italian, and the big moment 
was past. A moment of Rome, of baroque Rome 
—that art where the sacred and the comical are 
so curiously mingled—a moment typical of this 
palimpsest of a city where the grave writing of 
a universal destiny is hardly to be deciphered 
beneath the graffiti left by local circumstance, 
where the pagan gods and sea-monsters of the 
fountains will have their say, where the emotion 
of the visitor must be complex. 

Coming to the city for the first time, certain 
things become clear. It is placed between the sea 
and the hills. How the Alban range must have 
dominated it in the early days. No wonder re- 
publican Rome had continually to fight for sur- 
vival. But, then, no wonder its position on the 
road to the sea assured its future, once survival 
was certain. The Tiber is the least inspiring of 
rivers, but I imagine it must have been difficult 
for anyone to blockade it effectually without 
commanding the sea, and most of Rome’s be- 
siegers during the period of decline came from 
the land—Goth, Lombard or the barons of the 
Campagna. The Saracens must have been more 
of a threat, but they, I think, only got as far 
as Ostia. Western history kaleidoscopes here into 
a deceptively simple pattern of ups and downs. 
But the first lesson Rome has to teach is one 
of mutability. 
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For the Dark Ages, the plunge Beneath the 
surface of history is as present as the Renafs- 
sance palaces or the Colosseum. What did those 
brutish Romans of the pornocracy think of the 
immense ruins among which they lived, in which 
they quarried? How did they interpret the in- 
scriptions written in a purer Latin than theirs? 
There is a momento mori for us all hidden some- 
where in the flowers and the broken pillars of 
the forum. Imagine London reduced to a hand- 
ful of inhabitants and the remnant building 
their shacks from the stones of Saint Paul’s or 
Buckingham Palace—the Festival Hall would be 
no use to them; that is the disadvantage of con- 
crete as a material. ‘Nox est una perpetua dor- 
mienda.’ Yes, but what is reassuring is to realise 
that no civilisation cannot be replaced. ‘All things 
fall and are built again. . . .’ 

Modern Rome, indeed, represents rather a 
good job of rebuilding. The baroque of the 
Counter-Reform gives the city its tone; its 
artists are Bernini and Caravaggio; but that is not 
to say that the twentieth century is left out. Here, 
after all, is the heart of the coffee-bar civilisation, 
and groups of loungers against the chromium of 
espresso machines in every European capital west 
of the Elbe owe their genesis to Italy. Moreover, 
from the evidence of the smarter streets—not to 
mention that of girls’ bathing dresses at Ostia— 
it is clear that there is nothing particularly prudish 
about the contemporary city of the Popes: no 
more than there was in the Rome of the 
Renaissance. The Borgias, it is true, did not 
favour sea bathing, but then they had other 
amusements and would probably have had a 
short way with any cardinal who complained 
that they were lowering the tone of the Vatican. 
Poor Alexander VI! He was a foreigner, and 
anything can be shuffled off on to foreigners. 
Nowadays we are told that it is tourists who 
are bringing indecency to the holy city—what with 
their too-short shorts and their atoll-sized bikinis. 
This, coming from the admitted centre of the 
world narcotics trade, is rather rich. 

Most Romans are evidently unworried by the 
moral deterioration brought about by the tourist 
traffic. Nor—wonderful to relate—do they take 
their revenge by excessive plundering of the visi- 
tors. Restaurants struck me as cheap. The only 
real snag is avoiding being trampled underfoot 
when taking public transport. Italian trains ... 
but I could conduct a commination service at 
several pages’ length about Italian trains and 
their horrors for the mere second-class passenger. 

For the antiquary this is the city. Indeed, it 
is little use coming to Rome unless you do have 
a sense of history, though the odd flavour of 
this cultural Christmas pudding might awaken 
one,even in someone quite dead to the past. From 
the engineering feats of ancient Rome—a little 
like seeing the ruins of the Forth bridge—through 
the beautiful and fantastic squares and churches 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
more modern engineering like the yawning spaces 
of the station the mind is carried through the 
whole diversity of European culture, though two 
of its most characteristic expressions—the Greek 
and the Gothic—are hardly present. The past is 
diffused throughout the city, so that there is 
hardly an alley in the older parts without some 
unexpected perspective at the end of it, hardly 
one of the innumerable churches without some 
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association, hardly a house without some carved 
door. Rome fe the paradise and the Purgatory 
of the sightseer. 

Standing on the edge of the crowd beneath 
Bernini's colonnade in the hot afternoon, that, | 
think, was the dominant emotion: the sense of 
historic depth. Here was Europe with all its 
ludicrous contradictions, with its Quixotes and 
its Pansas, its humanism and its inconsequential 
aspirations towards transcendence. Here wag 
Rome. All roads are said to lead to it. Certainly 
they all begin there. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


Llanes me,’ said a lady to me when I was 
crossing Hammersmith Broadway. She & 
bowed me off the traffic island and asserted her 
rights on the zebra crossing in front of a bus, 
When people say “Excuse me’ I always reply ‘No; 
and they look round, as this lady did, risking 
her life in doing so, in pained amazement, 
‘Excuse me’ is only one of the phrases current to 
day which has lost its original meaning. Today it 
means ‘Get out of the way. ‘Can I help you, 
sir?’ means “What the hell are you doing here? 
‘With due respect’ or ‘In all respect’ means 4 
have no respect for your opinions at all.’ For 
years now ‘To be frank’ has meant ‘To be un 
pardonably rude.” As our language loses its 
meaning (a Post Office official told a friend of 
mine the other day that he would ‘organise’ a 
telephone for him), so local accents disappear 
and clichés take their place. There is techno- 
logical jargon, education jargon, church jargon 
and so on. I was in Bristol on Sunday exploring 
Kingsdown, a leafy Georgian suburb of cobbled 
lanes, steps, pear trees and bow-windowed houses, 
all threatened with destruction on an airy hil- 
top in that wonderful city. But I listened in vain 
as I talked to people for the intrusive liquid 
which used to be a feature of that part of Bristol. 
Ernest Bevin had it. He used to put Ts’ on to 
words ending with an ‘a’ or an ‘o’—‘idea4; 
‘banana-l’; and, of course, ‘Bristol’ was origin- 
ally ‘Bristowe.’ But there is still in the City of 
London, among older brokers and company 
directors, that delightful thing the ‘City accent 
which went with an Italianate house with a gravel 
drive and lamp posts in Streatham or Lewisham 
and has now migrated to Esher and Sussex. The 
vowels are rather broad and flat. The speech 
is slow and shrewdly thoughtful. 



















THE Eye Has It 

Last month there was a discussion at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects between architects 
and art historians on the subject of rules of pro- 
portion in building. One thing that did emerge 
was that there was no universal rule of propor: 
tion. Though the Greeks and Romans had theif 
rules, these obviously do not apply to the 
Romanesque buildings of later centuries. And 
certainly Gothic architecture has quite different 
systems of proportion even in its latest and most 
mathematical-looking phases. The architects of 
the Renaissance had their own rules, but the suc 
cessful application of them seems to have de- 
pended on the individual genius of the architect. 
Why in late Gothic is the interior of St. Mary 
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Oil for the future 


Where the seas receded from the continents 
a million or a hundred million years ago, they 
left deposits that have since turned into oil. 





ban Oil is a young industry, not yet out of its first 
century. And the next fifty years must see the 
world production of oil double, and perhaps 


treble: to supply the energy demands of a world 
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Redcliffe, Bristol, so magnificent, while that of 
its near contemporary, Bath Abbey, is compara- 
tively so dull? Why is Wren’s dome of St. Paul’s 
so satisfying an outline and Mountford’s ad- 
jacent dome of the Old Bailey so unsuccessful? 
I suppose it is only by looking constantly at 
buildings that one begins to discern right and 
wrong proportion. I think the answer to the 
mystery was expressed in the discussion by John 
Summerson, that best of architectural writers. 
He pointed out that Lutyens had most meticulous 
rules of proportion which he had invented for 
himself because they were ‘fun.’ How profound 
that ‘fun’ was, anyone can see for himself who 
stands with his back to the Tower of London 
and sees Lutyens’s distinguished Merchant Sea- 
men’s Memorial and the ponderous bulk of Sir 
Edwin Cooper’s Port of London Authority build- 
ing behind it which is just masonry piled on top 
of sculptured masonry. I remember Lutyens 
showing me his theory of mouldings. He took a 
penny and drew round it a half circle. ‘Never 
have a moulding like that,’ he said. ‘It looks like 
a cylinder- cut in half.” ‘Never use quarters 
either; mouldings should be just more or just less 
than the half or the quarter or three-quarters.’ 
And he continued the halves and quarters a frac- 
tion so that under his pencil they turned into 
those mouldings which are the making of 
Lutyens’s work whether he is designing a hand- 
rail, a country house or the Cenotaph. 
THE OTHER STRATFORD 

It was its proportions that sent me back this 
week to look at Stratford, not -on-Avon, but 
-atte-Bow. I had driven in from an autumn walk 
in Epping Forest through the rather anonymous 
district of Leytonstone, and suddenly Stratford 
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opened out and I could see at once that it had 
once been an Essex market town. There were the 
Town Hall, the Church in the middle of the 
Green, the broad Market Place with inns at its 
edge and lanes leading off where small and 
smaller cottages dwindled into the marshes of 
the Lea. On my return visit that vision of an 
old country town I had seen in the clear light 
of an autumn evening was less easily recaptured. 
Modern commercial fronts around the Broadway 
hid what few old buildings there were behind 
them, the Town Hall was named after the neigh- 
bouring village of West Ham, but Stratford was 


? 


1954 
still an entity, and-at the enterprising Theatr 
Royal in a side street they are doing Macbeth 
in modern dress. I had been right in seeing Strat. 
ford as a separate place from London. The 
Borough Engineer who kindly showed me a Pic 
ture of Stratford a century ago said he was glad 
I had that impression. ‘We have it, too, We fee] 
we are Essex and not part of London, even 
though the marshes which separate us from Bow 
have lately been built over.’ Stratford-by-Bow is 
an outstanding example of how proportion can 
preserve the history of a place even though few 
of the original buildings are there. 


The Cat is on the Mat ( 


By STRIX 


AST night in a place where from time to time 


I go for a drink a big, fat man with a scowl 
on his face stalks up to me and says: 

‘Most of the words you use in those things you 
write each week are far too long. I do not like 
long words; lots of us round here do not like 
them. We do not know what some of them mean, 
or at least we are not sure if we do. They give us 
a pain in the neck. What the hell is wrong with 
short words? Why do you not use more of them? 
It may be that you think it is smart to write the 
way you do. Well, I and my pals do not share 
that view. See?’ 

I turn pale. ‘Do you mean,’ I ask him, 
‘that you wish me to change my style?’ 

‘I mean just that,’ he says. He has a hard, cold 
eye like_a snake. ‘Lay off the long words from 
now on. Stick to short ones.’ 

‘How short do they have to be?’ I bleat. 

‘As short as they come!’ he snaps. 

‘Do you mean,’ I gasp, ‘that all the words I use 
have got to be mon——’ 

He jumps down my throat. ‘There you go!’ he 
shouts. ‘Can you not leave long words out of it? 
You tried to sneak one in then, did you not? 
You had best watch your step!’ And he lets fly 
a foul oath which I cannot print here as one of 
the words in it is a non-mon. 

Meek as an eft, I say that I wifl do my best. 


I am sure it will not be hard to do the task I 
have been set. Just now, it is true, I feel like one 
who tries to walk on stilts in deep sand; but that 
is not to say that I will not soon get the knack 
and that a great spate of Eng. Lit. (verb. sap. in 
this case) will start to flow from my pen. 

So far the worst snag seems to be the choice 
of a theme. When we start to learn to write we 
are taught to use none save les mots les plus 
courts, as the French say; and since this is so you 
might think that to write in this way is kid stuff 
and does not call for much nous. 

You can take it from me that this is not the 
case. The world in which we live is far from rich 
in the sort of theme on which even a glib old 
hack like me can write the best part of a page of 
prose in words of not more than one—well, you 
know what I mean: in mons. 

Still, it has got to be done. I have set my hand 
to the plough, and I do not mean to shirk or 
scamp the job. I could, of course, just write “The 
cat is on the mat’ and a lot more stuff like that 


and go on and on and on, though it made ne 
sense at all, till I had done my stint. But I scorg 
to stoop to such a low dodge. It would bore you 
stiff, and it might rouse the ire of the Ed. and 
lead him to think twice ere he paid me the smal] 
fee which helps to keep the wolf from my door, 

What does make me sad is that so far there 
are no signs that my Muse is, as one says of a 
horse, up to the bit. She and I do not seem to 
have found our length yet. I felt sure that we 
would get the hang of this new, grape-shot style 
in a trice and then the sparks would start to fly 
and the next thing we would know there would 
be a page and a half in the Lif. Sup. on ‘Strix: 
The New Look.’ But some je ne sais quoi tells 
me that things are not going to work out like that, 
worse luck. 

Ah well, Mei yii fa-tzu, as the Chinks say; in 
case you do not know, that means ‘There is no 
help for it, there is no way out.’ 

Gosh! That is a bright wheeze! I wish I knew 
a bit more Chung kuo hwa. They go in for mons, 
in a big way; in fact they use nought else. But I 
dare say that it would look a shade—well, ping fu, 
as Li Po might have put it—were I to drag ina 
lot of quips and saws from the Far East which 
were not in the strict sense of the phrase ad rem, 
So I fear that line is no good. Oh dear! 

Who was it who wrote: 


‘Does the road wind up hill all the way? 
Yes, to the y——’ 


Whew! That was a close shave; and I thought 
I was on to a cinch. But the bit I quote will show 
you the way I feel. The strain is, as near as makes 
no odds, more than I can stand. And what is it 
all in aid of? Are all of you like the big fat man 
and his chums? Do the long words which I am 
wont, or was wont, to use set your teeth on edge, 
tax your wits too far, rouse your bile, and bring 
on Angst? And if they do, are these short, small 
words, these runts of speech which I have been 
at such pains to round up, more to your taste? 


No doubt the long and the short of it is that 
you do not much care in which style I grind out 
my tosh. I hope this is so and that next week I 
may go back to my long words sans peur if not 
sans the rest of it. For to be frank this tour de 
force has left me (as in days gone by the French 
said of an old cab-horse on its last legs) sur les 
dents; and my guess is, it is all hell to a hotcross 
bun that things are much the same with you. 
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Consuming Interest 


sy LESLIE ADRIAN 


s there is much need just now for efficient 
Nuns independent testing bodies for consumer 
goods in this country, an investigation of existing 
organisations seemed timely. So recently I visited 
the headquarters of the Good Housekeeping In- 
titute in a large Belgravia mansion in Grosvenor 
Gardens, SW1. The Institute was set up over 
hirty years agO aS an associate company of 
the magazine; but neither, the introductory book- 
kt insists, controls nor owns the other. The 
Institute is financed from three sources. Its main 
income comes from the fees it gets from manu- 
facturers for testing products: it collects fees for 
the articles its experts contribute to the Good 
Housekeeping magazine; and it earns royalties on 
the numerous books it publishes on domestic 
subjects. It employs a staff of home economists, 
dieticians and engineers, and it frequently seeks 
the opinion of a panel of housewives. 

The first move always comes from the manu- 
facturer. The Institute does not solicit firms to 
submit their goods for testing. Usually it is the 
finished article but, occasionally, a firm will 
submit a prototype for the Institute’s opinion 
before they put the goods into production. 

Goods are first tested under normal conditions 
of home usage. They are then handed over to the 
technicians for a series of laboratory tests to 
ensure that standards of materials and workman- 
ship are satisfactory. There are also tests to see 
that goods meet existing standards—they may, for 





GOOD oust INSTITUTE 
GUARANTEE 





example, have to conform to a Board of Trade 
safety regulation or the Food and Drugs Act. 
Attention is also given to the written instruc- 
tions accompanying goods. Often, the experts 
find, these are inadequate and do not clearly 
describe the way in which a gadget should be 
used. Occasionally a manufacturer may make too 
extravagant claims for his product, and he is 
advised to tone down the wording of a leaflet. 
Once the experts are satisfied that the product 
conforms to the Institute’s standard, the firm is 
awarded a seal of guarantee for one year, which 
can be renewed annually. On any goods bearing 
the seal and subsequently failing to meet the 
Institute’s standard, there is a guaranteed refund 
for the customer either by money or replacement. 
The advantage of this kind of facility for small 
manufacturers, unable to undertake elaborate 
technical tests on their own, is obvious, but I was 
frankly surprised to find many big firms whom I 
know to have their own costly testing departments 
making use of the Institute’s endorsement. They 
do this—I was told by Miss Phyllis Garbutt, the 
principal—because an entirely independent set of 
tests often reveals the blind spots of the inventor 
who has lived too close to his brain child. For 
example: a refrigerator firm recently had com- 
plaints about the thermostat settings; it was dis- 
covered that they had been set to factory tempera- 
tures and not to normal home conditions. A 
kitchen cabinet by a famous maker at first seemed 
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efficient; in the Institute kitchen it was discovered 
that when two-pound jam jars were put in, the 
shelves tipped up. 

Once the seal has been given, complaints about 
faulty goods are seldom found to be justified. The 
chief difficulties today, I was told, are arising from 
the fact that customers are being served by sales 
staff who have little knowledge of what they are 
selling. With the growing number of new 
materials and synthetics, each designed for a 
special job, and each needing individual care and 
handling, it is important that assistants are com- 
petently instructed. But it is clear that store buyers 
on the whole are careless about this. 

Consequently the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, which only tests goods voluntarily submitted, 
cannot be the complete answer to consumer pro- 
tection in this country. Still, I believe its approach 
is more forward-thinking, and likely to raise 
standards more speedily by endorsing the finished 
product, than, say, the British Standards Institu- 
tion, which lays down a basic standard before 
manufacture. Admirable though this system is in 
protecting us from the shoddy and the unsafe, it 
leaves little scope for enterprise. Its standard is 
often the lowest common denominator. 

Our libel laws prevent the publication of com- 
pletely objective assessments of new products 
such as are permitted in the States, but, neverthe- 
less, it is possible to indicate some quality grading. 
The Sunday Express, curiously, has done it in 
its motoring features with some success. I was 
disappointed to find the first ‘Shopper's Guide’ 
issued recently by the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil of the British Standards Institution contained 
no such gradings. 
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Ven of the World 


The staff of Cable & Wireless Limited is indeed a 
family of nations. Men and women of over 50 races 
are working for the company in teeming cities and tiny 
islands . . . passing news, business and social messages 
and information of all kinds between the countries of 
the Commonwealth. Here is a Chinese operator on 
the Company’s staff at Hong Kong. 

Cable & Wireless Limited owns a world-wide net- 
work of 140,000 miles of submarine cable which it 
maintains with a fleet of 8 cable ships. It also owns 
and maintains wireless relay stations on the trunk 


routes, operates the overseas telegraph services of 
most of the colonial territories, and cable services in 
various other countries throughout the world. 

This great organisation, although it does not accept 
or deliver cables in this country, is always at your 
service overseas. It is set in motion whenever you 
send a cable from any Post Office which accepts 
telegrams, or from your telephone or Telex instal- 
lation. Cabling is very easy, very swift, very sure 
and the cost of a Greetings cable to anywhere in the 
Commonwealth is much less than you’d expect. 


Cable & Wireless I.tad 
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AND SO TO BRIGHTON 
Sir.—We British are famed for our ability to trans- 
form defeats into victories. In his account of the 
Liberal Assembly at Southport, however, Taper re- 
yeals a propensity for seeing Liberal credits as debits. 

He comments on the youthfulness of the delegates 
and observes that some are recent graduates, He will 
be finding things very different at Brighton this week. 
If Taper is in the habit of attending Socialist meet- 
ings he will surely recognise that Labour has become 
aparty of middle-aged, disillusioned revolutionaries. 
One cannot help feeling that Mr, Gaitskell would 
give a great deal for a few angry young men—what- 
ever the state of their coiffure. 

The second criticism is harder to understand. He 
deplores Mr. Grimond’s practice of talking as a 
statesman and is appalled at his lack of showman- 
ship. The point is that though the Liberal Party 
is not afraid of the rough and tumble of day-to-day 
politics, it refuses to either express itself in the 
everlasting gibberish of political slogans or resort 
to the meaningless antics of the Labour and Tory 
circuses. The Liberal Party seeks to be reasoned, 
articulate and honest in its approach to the elec- 
torate. It is an attitude which will gain its reward. 

One must have sympathy, however, with Taper’s 
third comment, He complains that a member of the 
Liberal Council doesn’t look like a Liberal..To any- 
one who regards politics as a perpetual strip cartoon 
it must be disconcerting to find both top hats and 
cloth caps in the Liberal Party. This is obviously con- 
fusing. I would therefore suggest that instead of 
Worrying about Mr. Grimond’s speeches, Taper gives 
immediate thought to the problem of designing a 
standard dress for Liberals so that they will be 
teadily recognised by the general public. My prefer- 
ence would be for bow ties and deerstalker hats, but 
perhaps the ever-resourceful Taper has other ideas. 
—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER LAKIN 
48 North Park Road, Kirkby, Liverpool 


FIELD AND FARM 

Sir,—The review of Field and Farm by Mr. Anthony 
Thwaite is vitiated by the reviewer's imperfect know- 
ledge of Jefferies’s life and work. He writes: 
Jefferies, during the ten final years of his greatest 
literary productiveness (during which he wrote all 
that anyone remembers of him), was a suburban 
Londoner, turning out essays on rural themes in 
Sydenham, 

_ It would be difficult, Sir, to cram more incorrect 
information into so short a space! Far from being 
4 suburban Londoner, Jefferies did not leave the deep 
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countryside of Wiltshire until 1877, then he went 
to live at Surbiton, not Sydenham, and Surbiton was 
a very rural spot. Jefferies left Surbiton after five 
years, spent some years at Brighton, a short spell 
at Eltham, just over a year at Crowborough and 
finally removed to Goring-on-Sea, where he died 
in 1887. , 


Before he left Wiltshire he had written the Game-' 


keeper at Home, the Amateur Poacher, Wild’ Life 
in a Southern County and Round About a Great 
Estate, which some good judges would consider 
among his most attractive books. All were printed 
in serial form before book publication. ‘ ’ 

Jefferies’s only connection with Sydenham was the 
fact that, as a lad, he spent one or two long holidays 
with his uncle and aunt, the Harrilds, at Shanklin 
Villa, but there is no record that he wrote anything 
there of any importance. 

If I may say so in all good humour, what: Mr. 
Thwaite is pleased to call ‘haphazard’ selection is 
more than matched by what I think is. distinctly 
‘haphazard’ reviewing.—Y ours faithfully, 


SAMUEL J, LOOKER _ 


48 Ingarsby Drive, Evington, Leicester 


MALAYAN INDEPENDENCE 
Sir,—I read Inche Mohamed Sopiee’s letter with 
great interest. 

He will, I think, though, agree with me. that 
Merdeka was not a current term in Malaya as re- 
cently as 1953, nor in fact till it had become an 
Indonesian slogan. I would be interested in the con- 
text of its use in the Hikayat Abdullah and Seraja 
Melayu as I was certainly under the impression that 
it referred to the state of an individual, i.e. free will, 
and not. to the political status of a people. 

I would certainly maintain that 2,967,233 are a 
minority among six millions and fifty thousand. 
The Malayan Information Officer takes no account of 
Indians, Ceylonese, Eurasians and Europeans. 

If, however, the Chinese would not command a 
majority were Singapore included in the Federation 
on a population basis, why the reluctance to admit 
it on the part of Tungku Abd el Rahman? 

As between the races in Malaya I am entirely 
impartial. But surely it must be conceded that the 
Malays could not have become the ‘major political 
force’ without the funds of the Malayan Chinese 
Association; witness the fate of Party Negara, 
Nationalist Malay, without Chinese money! 

Naturally, any Malayan, Malay, Chinese, Indian 
or British can, and many will, be elected. But the 
key surely lies in eight years’ residence making a 
Chinese ‘eligible for citizenship.” Inche Mohamed 
Sopiee must know that this procedure is not so 
simple as it sounds. 

It is true that a Chinese could become Mentri 
Besar (which I would prefer to render as ‘Grand 
Vizir’). Equally, a few could become President of 
the United States. 

Penang and Malacca cited as instances where 
Chinese rose to high office are, by a quaint coin- 
cidence, both former British Colonies. Malacca has 
not been a Malay State since 1511, nor Penang 
since 1786. 

May I conclude’ by saying I have no bias against 
the Malays, nor did I ever charge them with being 
illiberal—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


G. L. STAMPA 


Sir,—May I, as the son referred to by Mr. Price, be 
allowed to give the family point of view? 

GLS was a gentle, lovable man, gay and com- 
panionable (Reginald Pound has referred to this in 
two of his books), but he had a tremendous sense of 
propriety. He would certainly not have relished 
the invention of a debauched past. However, I accept 
Mr. Price’s personal apology, understanding that he 
used the word ‘roué’ as a club bar term of endear- 
ment. There is a word used among sailors in the same 
way, but one would not expect to find it in a serious 
history of the Royal Navy to describe a distinguished 
captain.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. L. STAMPA 
Nantyderry, Monmouthshire 
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LE DERNIER CRI 
Sir,—Before you dyspeptically close this corre- 
spondence, please permit me to address one last word 
to Madame Crévecceur, and one reverberating belly- 
rumble to Messrs. Neve, Beck and Co. (who are still 
not entirely candid about what they throw into the 
cauldron). To these ingenious people, the margarine 
makers, I would say only that even if I could digest 
it I would not wish to eat whale oil; and to the 
lady who retails standard recipes and degrades them 
by substituting margarine for butter my one last word 
is ‘integrity. —Yours faithfully, 

CYRIL RAY 


_The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SW1 


* 


Sir,—We have always resisted changes in our food. 
Our cave-dwelling ancestors, although they were not 
able to write to the Spectator, no doubt got hot 
under their bison-skin collars when some of their 
tribe began -to grow cereals instead of eating only 
roots and berries with their meat, Mr. Cyril Ray 
seems to have a similar reaction about margarine, 
which some people use instead of butter. 

The idea that margarine is less easily digested 
than butter has been refuted by the results of all 
the tests which have been carried out—and these 
have been many, During the war, the Ministry of 
Food offered to give a special butter allowance in- 
stead of margarine to every person who could show 
that he was unable to digest margarine as well as he 
could digest butter. Not one such individual turned 
up. 

No one is saying that people must eat margarine 
instead of butter, any more than they should drink 
mild ale instead of bitter or eat apples instead of 
pears. But it is one thing for Mr. Cyril Ray to say 
he prefers butter to margarine, and quite another to 
say that margarine is in any way an unsatisfactory 
or even harmful food.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN YUDKIN 


Queen Elizabeth College, University of London 
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THE BIOGRAPHY RACKET 
Sir,—I imagine that Cecil Howard will, with myself, 
sustain Miss Jenny Nasmyth’s strictures on ow 
books with equanimity, although perhaps, in my own 
case, it is a little astonishing to have four years’ 
serious study and hard work dismissed as lazy and 
degenerate. Be that as it may, what is of far greater 
importance is that a paper with the splendid literary 
reputation of the Spectator should publish an article 
which sweeps away our heritage of great biographies 
—such as Forster’s Life of Dickens, Gaskell’s Life 
of Charlotte Bronté, Churchill's Life of Marlborough, 
and so forth—as ‘doctored’ and second-rate art. 
Surely, Sir, such an article, so insulting to all 
serious writers and their publishers, so ill-conceived, 
ill-considered, and unscholarly, should never have 
been allowed to appear in a journal with such a great 
tradition of service to the art of literature?—Yours 
faithfully, VERA WHEATLEY 
Greenacre, Orchard Way, Esher, Surrey 


BECKETT COUNTRY 
Sir,—Having read Julia Strachey’s review of All 
That Fall, by Samuel Beckett, may I please speak 
for at least ‘One Who Doesn't’: 
I thought I saw Significance 
Of Sophoclean stamp; 
I looked again and found it was 
A decomposing tramp: 
‘How odd,’ I thought, ‘if this should be 
An intellectual ramp!’ 


I thought I read a monologue 
By Freud (or else by Jung); 

I read again, and found it was 
On ‘enigmatic dung’ : 

Oh Attic shape! Fair attitude! 
When all the world was young! 


Oh seek, you ‘modern sons of Greece,’ 
Sweetness and light, no less! 

Don’t see life whole, like Sophocles; 
Bonjour, bonjour, tristesse! 

Let’s find a lovely lump of filth 
And wallow in the mess! 


—Yours faithfully, 
ROBIN A, HENDERSON 


St. Brandons, Grange Road, Eastbourne 


RAMPTON 


Sir,—In his article on his visit to Rampton, Dr. 
Johnson quotes cases of patients who were originally 
certified as mentally defective after conviction for 
criminal offences, and who have been detained in 
the Institution for long periods. 

This type of patient is not found in Rampton alone 
as all visitors of certified institutions for the mentally 
deficient will know, but they also know that in very 
many cases of that kind it is impossible to discharge 
or recommend for discharge, either because there is 
no home or any suitable accommodation available, 
or no family or relatives or indeed anyone able or 
willing to exercise or provide the care and attention 
which are considered necessary. This applies equally 
to many other patients classified as feeble minded, 
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and often the higher the grading of the patient, the 
greater the need of care and attention, both for the 
welfare of the patient and for the protection of the 
community. For this reason I do not doubt that the 
medical and administrative staffs of all such institu- 
tions would welcome the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission to which 
Dr. Johnson refers, but subject to the provision of 
alternative and adequate accommodation for those in 
need of it.— Yours faithfully, 

WALTER HOLMAN 


9 Ashcombe Road, Carshalton, Surrey 


‘AXED’ 


Sir,—It would appear from Mr. Holmes’s letter that, 
though he has heard of the ‘Over Forty-Fives’ Asso- 
ciation, he is not familiar with its organisation, in 
that, unlike the ‘Ex-Officers Association,’ its mem- 
bership is open to men in all walks of life. 

Inevitably, a large proportion of members (mem- 
bership is over 2,500, with a large number of new 
members joining every week) are ex-officers of the 
two wars. Incidentally, among its members are two 
air vice-marshals, more than one general and a num- 
ber of senior naval officers. 

It is difficult to say how many ex-officer members 
have been placed in jobs, seeing that, on an average, 
more than one member is found a job per day, but 
those who have been found posts are drawing 
salaries from £450 to £1,000 a year, and further ad- 
vancement must necessarily rest with the individual. 
To quote an actual case which occurred in the last 
two weeks, a regular officer aged 53, a colonel with 
a knighthood, was chosen from five others for a 
£500-a-year job, because he had book-keeping ex- 
perience, Apart from the ex-officer element, there 
are chartered accountants, engineers of all kinds, men 
experienced in shipping, insurance, building, banking, 
etc. No fewer than ten retired bank officials have 
joined the Association in the last five months. A 
bank background is not without its advantages. 

Finally, the member of the Council to whom Mr. 
Holmes refers, a retired colonel of 75, took his book- 
keeping course at the age of 67.—Yours faithfully, 

G. ST, JOHN 
Secretary 
The ‘Over Forty-Fives’ Association, 
217a Kensington High Street, W8 


SWEEPING THE STREETS 


Sir,—I sincerely doubt if Mr. Linton’s proposals to 
combat prostitution, in your issue of September 20, 
are either the most effective or indeed the wisest. In 
the past legislation intended to cope with this type of 
social evil has not always been too successful or 
even wholly desirable. In the case of drunkenness, 
which was a serious nuisance fifty or sixty years ago, 
legislation was useless and has subsequently proved 
to be uncommonly tiresome, but penal excise taxes 
have dealt with the matter efficiently and fairly. 
Prostitution exists not so much due to any fixed 
laws of supply and demand, but because it is most 
attractive financially to any girl considering it as a 
career. It is, in fact, about the only tax free occupa- 
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tion existent, for the Inland Revenue are, I und 
stand, prepared to levy tax on practically es 
occupation legal or illegal except prostitution pe 
felony. The proceeds of a felony probably fall und 
the head of a capital gain, but there is no such reas ~ 
for exempting prostitution. " 

The answer to the problem is financial. |f prosti- 
tutes were taxed on their earnings like any other 
citizens the problem would be largely eliminated, To 
reduce the practice even further a special tax at 
say, 100 per cent. on the annual rent paid by a girl 
for her rooms would practically kill the trade. 

The assessment of taxes should not be too difficult 
partly because the nature of the business compels the 
practitioner to operate in clearly defined areas tg 
obtain custom, and partly because the operatives and 
their haunts are in any event well known to the 
police.—Y ours faithfully, 


' L. TRAVERS 
36 Cyril Mansions, Prince of Wales Drive, SW1] 


BBC SCHEDULES 

Sir,—I have rarely read an article which gave more 
satisfaction than Henry Fairlie’s in a recent issue 
taking to pieces the BBC. Hundreds of gallons of ink 
have been used in deploring or defending cuts in the 
Third Programme; Mr. Fairlie is one of the very few 
who have looked at the Third Programme as it 
actually is before starting to pontificate. Only those 
with astigmatic, myopic or otherwise impaired vision 
can differ from his verdict which is that as conducted 
hitherto it has been in the main a thing of quirks and 
gimmicks, the private playground (as he admirably 
puts it) for the ‘esoteric sport of one-dimensional 
dons’ having virtually no impact on the cultural life 
of the nation. It constitutes, he might have added, 
the greatest and most wanton waste of an opportunity 
in democratic cultural history. It is grotesque that 
alterations to it of any kind should have been con- 
templated, let alone decided on, without a change of 
Controller being apparently so much as considered, 
The right man would be a combination of C. B. 
Cochran and Albert Mansbridge, i.e. educational zeal 
plus the highest flair for presentation and talent 
spotting. 

The mishandling of the Third is only one facet of 
the monumental lack of intelligence that leaps out 
at one from every page of the Radio Times. On 
the day on which I write, for instance, the only two 
items which 90 per cent. of BBC customers of any 
intelligence wish to take in (Robert Reid’s Russian 
Journey, selected for discussion by The Critics, and 
the first of the resumed Panoramas) are carefully 
synchronised. BBC surely stands for British Bumbling 
Corporation.—Y ours faithfully, GEORGE RICHARDS 


Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole 


DAME ETHEL SMYTH 


Sir,—I am engaged upon writing a memoir of Dame 
Ethel Smyth. If any of your readers have any material 
or knowledge of her I should be very grateful to hear 
from them.—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT VAN THAL 
611 Howard House, Dolphin Square, SW 
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Contemporary Arts 


Monet Reviewed 


- THe Monet exhibition which has 
now reached the Tate has brought 
with it, in Douglas Cooper’s cata 

logue and in various recent 
articles, arguments as to the 
painter’s identity and particularly 
isl] the nature of his late work which, 
-1 mainly because of its surface and 
type of abstraction, has been reinterpreted in 
some quarters through the prejudices of action 
painting. The art of the moment may indeed help 
to recover the reputation of painters who have 
passed out of favour or to make the obscure seem 
suddenly new and significant, but it does not in 
any degree alter the artist’s personality or inten- 
tion or modify one stroke upon the canvas. 
African sculpture has for fifty years been regarded 
as something more: than ethnographical material, 
but the European usage of it has altered only its 
influence and has indeed done much to obscure 
its identity. There are no such people in the history 
of art as heralds in the exact sense of the word, 
men, that is, who announce the coming policies 
of later arrivals, men who can be evoked as having 
been the inarticulate, imperfect or immature 
representatives, the consciousness of an emergent 
regime. In recent years I have listened to abstract- 
expressionist interpretations of late Titians, late 
Rembrandts, late Turners and even late Con- 
stables. (‘Isolate a few square inches of a Constable 
sketch and you have a Jackson Pollock.’) Some 
people, obsessed by the modernity or ‘otherness’ 
of their own discoveries, are shy of admitting 
ancestors, but they are prepared to proclaim the 
significance of A or B as having been the grand- 
fathers of C and D. Other views of Monet and 
particularly of his last works seem more apposite. 

These pictures have the qualities of a certain 
kind of old man’s painting, qualities which are 
most difficult to define or explain; if I mention 
again Titian, Rembrandt, Goya, there is no inten- 
tion to put Monet in their company, for this 
exhibition confirms a belief that he is not an 
artist of the first rank. The late work of all these 
men appears to have been made through an eye 
turned away from natural particulars, but one 
whose gaze has been formed by a lifelong traffic 
with dn oppressive wealth of visual experience 
and by years of technical and manual effort. It is 
as if these men had become in the most creative 
way exhausted, tired out by the usual procedures 
and who, therefore, with an urge to go 
immediately to the centre of their objective, act 
with the greatest directness and economy; they 
do not worry too much about subtleties or plausi- 
bility, no longer care whether their work is neatly 
conceived, put together, finished, do not trouble 
Whether their pictures fulfil any kind of critical 
expectation. It is as if the whole business of look- 
ing and making has had to be simplified under the 
pressure of experience and of physical decay. 
(Sometimes these special qualities have been 
enhanced by very actual pressures—Goya’s deaf- 
ness, Rembrandt's isolation; in Monet’s case de- 
fective vision.) Now the gestures of action paint- 
ing, it is important to remember, are essentially 
youthful. 

They lack the mark of tragedy or pathos. 
And the abstract-expressionist principle does not 
help us in other ways. The late Monets were 
Plainly an attempt to carry the experiences re- 

















corded in the earlier work through a more intense 
and sensuous language and above all by a more 
eloquent use of colour. To understand Monet 
from the moment his impressionist experiment 
begins is to understand his colour, and Cooper’s 
catalogue, for all its painstaking connoisseurship, 
fails to offer, except in terms of a few platitudin- 
ous generalisations, any appreciation or interpre- 
tation of Monet’s peculiar command and use of 
colour. It is colour and the relationship between 
colour and light which is the key to most of the 
significant painting of the nineteenth century 
from Delacroix, Constable and Turner to Cézanne, 
Seurat and Van Gogh and beyond to Bonnard. 
We need as careful and searching an investigation 
of it as John White has recently devoted to matters 
of space and perspective in the art of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. That and nine- 
teenth- not twentieth-century spectacles will 
bring us closest to Monet's identity. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


London Opera 


Botu the London opera houses re- 
opened last week, Covent Garden 
for its annual Wagnerian convul- 
sion, Sadler’s Wells with a limited 
repertoire quickly improvised to 
fill in, rather patchily, until the 
promised revival of Samson and Delilah, which 
owing to the recent strike of the chorus has had 
to be postponed until October 26. At Sadler's 
Wells the beneficial effect of the new musical 
direction of Alexander Gibson already seems to 
be showing itself. To judge by the singing of 
Patricia Johnson in the excerpt from Samson and 
Delilah included in the opening programme, he 
has repealed what has long seemed to be a car- 
dinal rule imposed on the singers of this com- 
pany, a rule that might be formulated as: ‘Sing 
loud. Never mind the tone quality. The volume 
is what matters.’ Miss Johnson was tryjng to do 
with Delilah much the same as Muriel Smith does 
with Carmen, and although the conductor was 
forced to hold down the music too much in ac- 
commodating the accompaniment to the dimen- 
sions of her performance, he was right to let her 
sing it in this way. If she did not quite bring it 
off, it was not because her musical conception 
of the part was wrong, but for want of Muriel 
Smith’s natural ability and experience in acting 
and singing. Her voice is true and sweet in quality, 
and with increasing confidence she should sing 
it very beautifully and satisfyingly. The Samsen 
in this excerpt was another newcomer to the 
company, Charles Craig, a tenor who combined 
the virtues of Miss Johnson, singing with that 
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Tue demand for Church Reform is no ephemeral 
party cry, but springs from the settled determination 
of the more respectable and independent classes of 
society, not to permit corruption any longer to rule 
in places where the interests of religion ought ex- 
clusively to be consulted. It will be impossible to stave 
off an effectual reform in our Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment much longer. A more equal and rational distri- 
bution of its property, and the abolition of sinecures, 
are becoming absolutely necessary for its preserva- 
tion. 
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gteat volume so much and so unnecessarily 
sought after in the past at Sadler's Wells. This 
made for an awkward disparity of size between 
the two vocal performances and presented some 
problems to the conductor, who may not find it 
always easy in casting to fit this voice among 
those of his other singers. It is an encouraging 
problem for him to be faced with and, as long as 
he does not try to make all his voices match this 
one, beyond their own resources, the result should 
be all gain. 
* + + 

At Covent Garden, at present under its 
annual transformation into a second Bayreuth, 
the first of the two Ring cycles ends today, to be 
followed by the second next week. It is a tribute 
to this production that although it remains sub- 
Stantially the same as for the last few years, with 
Kempe conducting, Hotter as Wotan and much 
of the other casting as before, the sense of a special 
festival and the general Wagner fever in the air 
remain undiminished. Well they may, for the per- 
formance continues to maintain its high level, 
with no sign of routine setting in. Last Friday's 
Die Walkiire, with Hotter, Vinay, Fisher and 
a magnificent new Briinnhilde in Birgit Nilsson, 
who brought with the necessary weight of voice 
and technical command a characterisation that 
conveyed through all the massiveness of the part 
a sense of youthful, almost girlish, impetuousness 
and warm-hearted idealism, excelled any I have 
ever heard, both vocally and in the beauty of the 
orchestral playing. So complete and intoxicating 
is the spell cast by Wagner in such a performance 
that the moment arrives where one may begin 
to ask oneself whether it is quite right to be 
hypnotised into such utter submission, or whether 
there is not something not quite healthy about it, 
beyond a purely ezsthetic experience or enjoy- 
ment. It was at some such point, no doubt, that 
the earlier anti-Wagner reaction began, and 
it may happen again. But it should be possible to 
take quite a few more annual Ring performances 
of this quality before any such reaction begins 
to set in strongly. COLIN MASON 


The Ads. 


From eighteen countries 698 dele- 
gates have just seen 655 films made 
by 159 producers at the fourth 
International Screen Advertising 
Festival at Cannes: 655 films add 

Rowe 3) up to something like 123,900 feet 
of advertising material—over 40,000 yards of 
celluloid devoted to selling cornflakes, tinned 
milk, refrigerators, corsets, motor-cars, stockings, 
deodorants, dresses, sweets, cigarettes, detergents, 
medicines, ball-point pens, cheese, everything, in 
fact, that you can eat or ride in or use or wear or 
drink or look at. The delegates represented the 
producing companies that make these films, the 
advertising agents that work out the basic ideas, 
the advertisers who commission them to do so 
and the distributors who get them out to cinemas 
or (a minority section) the television contractors 
who put them on your screen. 

Very few people realise the power and scope 
of film advertising. Although we are all of us 
conscious of posters and press advertisements and 
a lot of us are conscious of television commercials, 
cinema commercials tend to be forgotten when we 
think of the overall picture of advertising. Yet 
many of the best things in advertising are being 
done specially for the cinema; and as a selling 
medium (everyone seems agreed) it’s pretty 
damned effective. What's more, even after seeing 
40,000 yards of the stuff, my impression is that 
zsthetically it’s superior to a similar cross-section 
of other forms of advertising. 












»..Of Course 


Like a choice cigar, a Sumrie 
suit can be selected for its individual 
character and personal appeal. 
This Sumrie three-piece suit is a 
perfect expression of English 
Styling at its best—in navy or dark 
grey chalk stripe worsted at 27 
guineas. It’s all wool. . . naturally. 
Wool tailors with unmistakable 
distinction, keeping its elegant 

cut and unruffled good looks 
throughout its long life. 


Sumrie clothes are good 






—really good 





The SUMRIE SHOP at ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
156 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 (First Floor) 


4t SELFRIDGES in OXFORD STREET and good shops throughout the country 
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For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry Sherry— 
has been a popular favourite 
throughout the world. 
Available also, of course, 

in half flasks. 
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“WALNUT BROWN’ CARLITO and 
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LIFE ASSURANCE: 
A 

WISE INVESTMENT 


which can help you to 


@ Protect your wife and family 
@ Provide higher education for your children 


@ Make provision for your retirement 


Particulars on request 


Head Offices: 
24/28 Lombard St., 
LONDON, EC3 


1 North John St., 
LIVERPOOL 2 


See telephone directory 
for your nearest branch 
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The prizewinners were a lively lot, nearly half 
of them French, and most of em gay and amusing 
as well as being technically bright. In the tele- 
yjsion section the Brooke Bond chimpanzees were 
heartily applauded but unaccountably failed to 
et among the prizes. The same thing applies to 
the brilliantly energetic Rael-Brook Toplin 
animated shirts. Indeed, the only British repre- 
sentatives among the Palmarés were a puppet 
film for Player's made by the jovial Dutch puppet 
king Joop Geesink (first in its class) and (second 
in its class) an excellent piece of model animation 
by Cinéastes Associés for Senior Service. So even 
the British prizewinners were produced by foreign 


companies. 

Curiously enough, national characteristics 

‘emerged with monotonous, clichéistic regularity : 

the French were witty and sprightly; the Germans 
were solid and heavy; the Italians were mostly 
words and froth and bubble; the Scandinavians 
alternated between weightiness and craziness; the 
Dutch were rounded and kindly and slow; and the 
British were—with a few dashing exceptions 
worthy. It’s surprising that a similar festival hasn't 
yet been organised by the television boys. For 
there’s no doubt that this kind of function serves 
an extremely useful purpose. It creates healthy, 
even if heart-burning rivalries between producers; 
it serves. as a useful international mart for the 
exchange of ideas; by concentrating on the best 
it raises the average standard each year 
appreciably. Looking at the run of television com- 
mercials since I have been back, there is no doubt 
that there is room for quite a hefty lift in average 
standards. 

Looking, too, at Sunday Night at the London 
Palladium there can’t be much argument about 
aneed to raise standards here. This Sunday the 
whole of the second half of the show was devoted 
to the drearily coy antics of a Miss Jayne Mans- 
field and the drearily off-key singing of.a Mr. 
Allan Jones—both from Hollywood. Miss Mans- 
field, trterviewed leeringly by the otherwise per- 
sonable Mr. Henderson, played a few amateurish 
notes on a violin, tinkled inexpertly at the piano 
and recited Shakespeare. After each incursion into 
the realms of talent Mr. Henderson led the 
audience in wild acclaim. ‘You've got to admit 
the girl has talent’ he cried bravely. This betrayal 
of his profession by a talented comedian was too 
silly to be sad. Mr. Jones then either shouted or 
whispered some songs whenever he had time 
between giving brilliant displays of his teeth. 
Sunday Night at the Palladium purports to be our 
top television variety show. It’s currently handled 
by one of our most able TV producers, Mr. Brian 
Tesler. Perhaps he is not responsible for the 








material that he is given to bake his cake with. 
But he might, surely, ask for a few fresh eggs now 
and again instead of the dehydrated American 
variety that we seem to be increasingly importing. 
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No one can persuade me that we haven't got 

brighter ideas about artists than recent versions 

of this programme would tend to demonstrate. 
JOHN METCALF 


How I Envy Him 


Lucky Jim. (Gaumont.)—Oh ! 
For a Man! (Carlton.)—A 
Hatful of Rain. (Rialto.) 

THE Boulting Brothers’ film 

version: of Kingsley Amis’s 

Lucky Jim (producer: Roy; 

director: John) should make 

anyone who is sick of a Lucky 

Jim mystique throw up his hat 

and cheer. For here it is*strip- 

ped of all that the mystique- 
mongers have put about and that turned Jim 

(rather to his own surprise and bewilderment, I 


should think) into a symbol of our society and 


the rest of it. The film has taken what was farcical 
in the book and turned it into a rowdy, slap- 
happy, knockabout comedy in which all that was 


social, significant, representative, etc. etc., is kept - 


firmly out and Jim is simply the good-hearted oaf 
at the bottom of the provincial academic ladder 
and firmly, very firmly, nothing else. 

The result has its virtues and its obvious limita- 
tions. Its great virtue is negative: it has managed 
to make a film about academic life that wholly 
lacks the tiresome forms of academic humour (the 
undergraduate-jape, the donnish-whimsical, the 
waggish-low—or, on the other hand, high—brow, 
and so on); not that one can accuse Mr. Amis of 
them, but that the thought of a film about univer- 
sity life raises awful doubts beforehand. The limi- 
tations are obvious: the film is likeable but not 
too successful, the knockabout being too broad, 
the jokes mostly longwinded and the preliminary 
warnings that a joke is on its way being like 
the friendly nudges of an inebriated elephant. 
Ian Carmichael does all he can with Jim, looks 
right, moves right, wears his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles at the right. tottering angle on an undig- 
nified nose; but the script (Patrick Campbell's) 
makes him too oafish, surely, so that it is hard 
to believe he would ever get the charming girl 
Sharon Acker makes of Christine, or arouse even 
the amused patronage of the Chancellor (Clive 
Brook, beautifully suggesting the unsnobbish re- 
moteness of the non-provincial down for a 
fleeting visit). The best thing about it is Hugh 
Griffiths’s folksy professor of history oozing 
academic hooey, pompous bonhomie and craw- 
thumping self-interest. Terry-Thomas as_ his 
awful novelist-manqué son looks a bit lost behind 


a beard. The small parts, as in the previous 
Boulting comedies, are a delight and steer merci- 
fully clear of the usual British type-casting. 

Oh! For a Man! is broad comedy again: I 
laughed rather harder at it, but then Jayne Mans- 
field, through no fault of her own, for she is no 
comedienne, strikes me as funny. She is so far 
from what one normally thinks of as a woman 
that really it is hard. to think of her as one. That 
undulating body looks like foam-rubber, not 
flesh; that. whitish hair like nylon floss. Indeed, 
in this film her opening conversational gambit 
is always a squeal that has an absolutely non- 
human sound to it, like the ‘mama’ of a rubber 
doll. This film, which takes off American tele- 
yision. advertising and publicity methods. in 
general, is taken from the play Will Success Spoil 
Rock. Hunter? and the best thing about it is a 
newcomer called Tony Randall, who makes a 
chirruping attractive arrival as the advertising 
man whom fate picks at random for world fame 
as the film star’s Lover-Doll. 

Fred Zinnemann’s A Hatful of Rain, which 
I mentioned last week is, for all its dreadful sub- 
ject—drug addiction—and exotic detail, not a 
spectacular film; nor is it about cases, either, but 
about people: people you wonder about, don't 
quite understand, people who are inconsistent and 
off-centre, as they so often are in life, but whom 
you believe in, all the same. Its focus is-less on 
a man’s disintegration as a drug addict than on 
his surroundings and family; on the effect it has 
on a family group in a poorish tenement when 
one of its members takes to something secret and 
terrible at the rate of forty dollars a day, seven 
days a week. Savings have already been used up, 
wrecking Pop’s lifelong dream of a bar of his 
own, when the film starts; four jobs have been 
lost, a baby is on the way, and only the brother's 
car is left to trade in for further shots in the arm. 
The treatment is tense and humane, without senti- 
mentality ever, and without compromise. Don 
Murray, the young husband of Bachelor Party, 
the cowboy of Bus Stop, takes another big stride 
ahead as the man reduced to writhing and scream- 
ing if the drug isn’t there on time, promptly twice 
a day; Anthony Franciosa, Eva Marie Saint, 
Lloyd Nolan, all excellent, intelligent players, 
give their best. An impressive film and not 
(though it may sound it) depressing. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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THE SPECTAPOR, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE PHILIP 


Selected Speeches 1948-55 


The fifty speeches in this volume were made in various parts of the United Kingdom and 


British Commonwealth. Refreshingly informal, they reflect both the diversity of Prince Philip’s 


interests and sympathies, and his especial enthusiasm for scientific and technological 


research and education. 12s. 6d. net 


7 NOVEMBER 





The Oxford Dictionary 
of the Christian Church 


we F: 


aK 


EDITED BY F. L. CROSS 

The aim of this comprehensive one-volume work is 
to provide factual information on every aspect of 
Christianity, especially in its historical development. 
There are over 6,000 entries or articles, ranging from 
a few lines to about 2,500 words in length with 
concise bibliographies to nearly all major entries. 
The Dictionary will have a wide relevance not merely 
for students of Christianity but for historians, 
students of literature, and the general reader 
generally. 1512 pages 70s. net 10 OCTOBER 


The Wylye Chalice from English Church Plate 597-1830 
by CHARLES OMAN, which will be published this 

Autumn at £6. 6s. net. It is the first book to be devoted 
entirely to the plate of the churches of England and 

Wales, and it deals with the subject from both the artistic 
and historical points of view. 200 half-tone plates. 





HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Each 7s. 6d. net 


Roman Catholicism 
in England from the 
Reformation to 1950 


E. I. WATKIN 

The author, himself a Catholic, writes with a 
historian’s detachment and makes clear the 
parts played by eminent Roman Catholics from 
martyrs like Campion to recent leaders. 


Early Modern Europe 
From about 1450 to about 1720 


SIR GEORGE CLARK 

The story of European civilization—eastern and 
western—from the capture of Constantinople to 
the founding of St Petersburg. Through the 
economic, social, political, and intellectual 
aspects of the period, it presents a record of 
endeavour and achievement. 


Propaganda LINDLEY FRASER 


Ranging from religion to advertising, the author 
surveys the development of propaganda from 
the ancient world to the present time. 


The Oxford 


Companion to 
the Theatre 


Edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 

The new Supplement includes 154 illustrations, some 
not previously published in England, covering the 
history of the theatre from the earliest times, a running 
commentary on them, and additional articles. The 
bibliography has been extended. Second edition 
Illustrated 45s. net 10 OCTOBER 


The New Oxford 
History of Music 


VOLUME I: ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL MUSIC 


Edited by EGON WELLESZ 

The second to be published in the series of eleven 
volumes, this covers all music outside the Christian 
European field. A survey of the music of primitive 
peoples is followed by chapters on the music of China 
and the other countries of Far Eastern Asia, 

India, ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, ancient 
Greece and Rome, and Islam, and on Jewish music 
in biblical and post-biblical times. J/lustrated 63s. net 
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OXFORD 


University Press 


An African 
Survey 


REVISED 1956 


A STUDY OF PROBLEMS ARISING IN AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


LORD HAILEY, O.M. 





The idea of an African Survey originated with 
General Smuts; the first edition, in 1938, was 
widely accepted as an objective and authoritative 
source of information. The revision, similar in 
objective and in form, is largely a new work, 
the extensive changes in Africa making it 
necessary to rewrite the book almost completely. 
It ends with 1955 but refers to some of the 
more important developments in 1956. 

(R.1.1.A.) Maps £5.5s.net 17 OCTOBER 





Social & Political 
Thought in 
Byzantium 


FROM JUSTINIAN I TO THE LAST PALAEOLOGUS 


Passages from Byzantine Writers and Documents 
Translated with Introduction and Notes by 

SIR ERNEST BARKER 

These translations are preceded by introductory 
chapters on the Byzantine literary tradition and 
system of society and government, and the book 
in a sense forms a pendant to Sir Ernest Barker’s 
earlier work From Alexander to Constantine, 
which dealt with the Greco-Roman world of 
antiquity from 336 B.C. to A.D. 337. 30s. net 


Horace 


EDUARD FRAENKEL 

By outlining the history of Horace’s work, from 
his early epodes and satires to his mature 
epistles and odes, this book will enable the read:t 
to understand each poem as a whole and to 
appreciate the character and arrangement of the 
poet’s books in their entirety. 55s. net 
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What Became of Jane Austen? 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


HERE is Something to be said for the view, held 

by rational critics as well as by mere going- 
through-the-motions appreciators, that Mansfield 
park is the best of Jane Austen’s works. Although 
there is some loss of high spirits, that invigorating 
coldness prevails, so that we can believe at 
times that we are reading an eighteenth-century 
novel, and the dialogue reaches new heights of 
flexibility and awareness, so much so that there 
are some distinct anticipations of the modern 
novel. Further, we have in Mrs. Norris the most 
hauntingly horrible of the author’s horrible 
characters, and in Sir Thomas Bertram the most 
fully and firmly drawn and—but for his final 
obduracy 
sympathetic of her patriarchs. And negatively, it 


towards his elder daughter—most 
might be added, there is less concern here with 
the amorous effects of “brass” ’ (in Mr. Auden’s 
phrase), with the minutiz of social obligation, 
with distinctions between a Tweedledum labelled 
‘well-bred’ and a Tweedledee labelled ‘coarse’ 
with some of the things, in fact, which render 
parts of Jane Austen’s other work distasteful. 

Correspondingly, however, defects which are 
incidental elsewhere become radical in Mansfield 
Park. Not even Pride and Prejudice, which plainly 
foreshadows much of the Henry Crawford theme 
inthe later book, exhibits as glaringly the author's 
inclination to take a long time over what is of 
minor importance and a short time over what is 
major. Nor does Persuasion, despite the sneering 
vulgarity with which the character of Mrs. Clay 
is treated, embody to any comparable degree the 
Austen habit of censoriousness where there ought 
0 be indulgence and indulgence where there 
ought to be censure. These are patently moral 
‘oughts, and it is by moral rather than esthetic 
standards that Mansfield Park, especially, is 
defective. Although it never holds up the admir- 
able as vicious, it continually and essentially holds 
up the vicious as admirable, an inversion rendered 
all the more insidious by being associated with 
such dash and skill, and all the more repugnant 
by the co-presence of a moralistic fervour which 
verges at times on the evangelical. 

It must be said at once that the book succeeds 
brilliantly whenever it aims to hold up vicious- 
hess of character as vicious. Mrs. Norris is very 
lully visualised in domestic and social terms, but 
these are the lineaments of a moral repulsiveness, 
and it is a superb if unintentional stroe of moral 
irony whereby she alone shows charity towards 
the disgraced and excommunicated Maria. Sir 
Thomas, again, represents an essay, carried out 
with scrupulous justice, on the case of the humane 
and high-principled man whose defects of egotism 
and a kind of laziness (to be seen running riot 
in the character of his wife) betray him into in- 
humanity and are shown as instrumental in the 
disasters visited upon his daughters. More 


important still, the unworthiness of Henry and 
Mary Crawford is allowed to emerge with an 
effect of inevitability that is only heightened by 
the author's freedom, almost audacity, in stressing 
their sprightliness and even their considerable 
share of right feeling. This is an achievement 
which changes in ethical cutlook have left un- 
dimmed and which testifies to a unique and 
enviable moral poise. 

All these, however, are relative triumphs. The 
characters mentioned, especially the Crawfords, 
exist less in their own right than in order to show 
up by contrast the virtues of the central pair, not 
only in the status of persons but as embodiments 
of rival ideologies and ways of life. In both 
capacities the hero and heroine are deficient. The 
fact that as social beings they are inferior to the 
Crawfords, that Henry and Mary are good fun 
and the other two aren't, is a very large part of 
the author’s theme and is perfectly acceptable, 
even though this particular disparity sometimes 
goes too far for comfort and further, one cannot 
help feeling, than can have been intended: to 
invite Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Bertram round for 
the evening would not be lightly undertaken. 
More basically than this, Edmund and Fanny are 
both morally detestable and the endorsement of 
their feelings and behaviour by the author—an 
endorsement only withdrawn on certain easily 
recognisable occasions—makes Mansfield Park 
an immoral book. Let us consider first the less 
heinous of the two offenders. 

Edmund's kindness to Fanny entitles him to 
initial respect, and the bantering form it 
occasionally takes recalls his far livelier fore- 
runner, Henry Tilney of Northanger Abbey. But 
it is not long before Edmund is shocked by Mary 
Crawford’s complaint—in company, too—that 
her uncle’s rather ill-judged alterations to a cot- 
tage of his resulted in the garden being messed 
up for some time. Soon afterwards he conducts. 
with the untiringly sycophantic Fanny, a post- 
mortem on this affront to his ‘sense of propriety.” 
This readiness to be shocked, in itself shocking, is 
not in evidence when, a few chapters later, the 
pair of them launch into a canting pietistic tirade 
against Mary's brother-in-law in her presence. 
Nor does the vaunted sense of propriety exclude 
boorishness—in reply, for instance, to a perfectly 
amiable suggestion from Henry Crawford about 
possible improvements to the Parsonage. But it 
is his objections to the proposed private theatricals 
that finally establish Edmund as repulsive, and 
are thus worth setting out in some detail. 

Any such amusement, he considers, is “open to 
some objections —though without divulging these 

and in this case ‘want of feeling’ would be in- 
volved, because Sir Thomas is at sea and might 
get drowned round about now. (The reasonable 
argument, that Sir Thomas would object to his 


house being disordered—as in the event he does 

is not stressed.) It further transpires that the 
play proposed, Lovers’ Vows, is so vicious that 
merely to rehearse it ‘must do away all restraints.’ 
Such scruples, as Mrs. Q. D. Leavis notes in her 
Intreduction to the latest reprint of the novel,* 
are ‘well grounded in conventional notions of 
decorum. But we are from 
Edmund something more inte!ligent, more liberal, 
more manly than that, and a cursory reading will 
show that Lovers’ Vows is in fact innocuous rub- 


right to expect 


bish. This being so, his eventual reluctant consent 
to participate, which we are invited to see as the 
tragic overthrow of a noble mind worked on by 
Mary Crawford, becomes a squalid and ridiculous 
belly-flop, and his censequent humiliation is 
deserved in two senses, since it is earned—can we 
really be reading Jane Austen? —not by being too 
priggish, but by not being priggish enough 

If Edmund's notions and feelings are vitiated 
by a narrow and unreflecting pomposity, Fanny's 
are made odious by a self-regard utterly un- 
redeemed by any humour—is this still Jane 
Austen? 
being excluded 

from the theatricals. She pities herself and does 
others the kindness of hoping that they will never 


know how much she deserves their pity. She feels 


or even lightness. She is mortified by 
at her own obstinate insistence 


that Henry's addresses involve 
improperly and unworthily, and in such a way as 
she had not deserved.’ She indulges in righteous 


when her own 


‘treating her 


anger a good deal, especially 
interests are threatened. She is disinclined to force 
herself to be civil to those—a numerous company 
whose superior she thinks herself to be; such 
people she regards with unflinching censorious- 
ness. She is ashamed of her own home in Ports- 
mouth, where there is much ‘error’ and she finds 
‘every body underbred, and how relieved she is 
when the ‘horrible evil’ of Henry lunching there 
is averted. Significantly, the climax of her objec- 
tions to her mother is that Mrs. Price was too 
busy to take much notice of Miss Price from 
Mansfield Park. And, in the closing stages. her 
‘horror’ at the wretched Maria’s elopement is such 
as to exclude pity in any word or thought 
extended, 


This indictment could be greatly 


notably in the direction of the ‘moral concern 
Fanny feels at Mary’s power over Edmund. The 
tendency of all this can perhaps be fixed by poin 

ing out that the character of Fanny lacks sell 

knowledge, generosity and humility, the three ‘less 
common acquirements’ which her girl cousins are 
near the outset. stated to lack and which. o 

implication, are to be demonstrated as existing 
in her. Instead ii is a monster of complacency and 
cloak of 
abasement, dominates and gives meaning to the 


pride who, under a cringing self- 


* MANSFIELD Park. By Jane Austen. (Macdonald, 
12s. 6d.) 
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=—- -—— novel. What became of that Jane Austen (if she 
| ever existed) who set out bravely to correct con- 
ventional notions of the desirable and virtuous? 
From being their critic (if she ever was) she 


became their slave. That is another way of saying 
that her judgment and her moral sense Were cor. 
rupted. Mansfield Park is the witness of that 
corruption. 
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YVONNE MITCHELL 


A charming book addressed to a young girl 
who wishes to go on the stage, illustrated 
with photographs from productions in 
which the author has appeared. 15s. net 


Horse of Air 


LINDSEY CAMPBELL 


A fantasy in which horses are more 
important than humans, written by a girl 
of fifteen. Iilus., 12s. 6d. net 


A Fretful Midge 


TERENCE DE VERE WHITE 


A Dublin journey through the Troubles 
and the twenties, theatre, politics, art and 
hunting, to the present day. 18s. net 


The Life-Boat Story 
PATRICK HOWARTH 
Nothing could be more exciting than this 
story of true-life adventure. Foreword by 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
Iilus., 21s. net 


Exploring Castles 


W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON 


The author brings the past to life, and once 
again the old castles are peopled by their 
tenants of days gone by Illus., 21s, net 


Plots & Conspiracies 


ANDREW SHIRLEY 


The true story of some of the more im- 
portant historical dramas. 
Illus., 12s. 6d. net 


Wine in the Ancient 
World 


CHARLES SELTMAN . 


Wine customs in ancient Greece and Rome, 
by the author of Women in Antiquity. 
Illus., 25s. net 


Wild Encounters 
EILEEN A. SOPER 
Miss Soper is one of those rare people 
whom wild creatures can learn to trust, 
and this is a record of many enchanting 
hours spent watching them. 


An exceptional naturalist—Times Ep. Supp. 
Illustrated with author's sketches, 25s. net 


English 
Peasant Farming 
JOAN THIRSK 


The agrarian history of Lincolnshire from 
Tudor to recent times. Iilus., 40s. net 


Intimations of Christianity 
Among the Ancient 
Greeks 


SIMONE WEIL 


Foreshadowings of the Passion, the Resur- 
rection and the Immanence as seen in 
ancient Greek literature. 25s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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The Congressman’s Snout 


By D. W. BROGAN 


r is nearly a century since a cabinet officer 
. > . . 
in the much-harassed administration of Presi- 


| dent Andrew Johnson told the young Henry 


Adams that ‘a Congressman is a hog. . . . You 
must take a stick and hit him on the snout.’ Mr. 


| Acheson, whose troubles with Congress when he 


was Secretary of State recalled, at times, the bad 


| days that followed the Civil War, is far too 
| polite to imitate his remote predecessor. His book* 
| is as urbane as his manner and appearance. 
| It is only at rare intervals that his politeness and 
| consideration show signs of fraying at the edges. 


For the most part he allows himself only to 
display what Chesterton called, a propos of 
Matthew Arnold, the ‘tired patience of a teacher 
in an idiot school.’ Or perhaps, a more illuminat- 
ing comparison, it is the manner of a very 
eminent lawyer dealing with a deaf, vain, 


| opinionated, forgetful judge; with the late 


Justice MacReynolds, for instance. For despite its 
modest title, this book is not merely the comments 
of an American citizen on Congress. It is the 


| fruit of the experience of a great public servant 


of the United States, experience gained expen- 


| siv ely, at a most momentous period in American 
| history. Here is what it takes to protect and to 
| promote the safety and the external interests of 
| the United States under the American system. 


Under the American system, for Mr. Acheson 


| has none of the illusions common enough in 


American academic-circles. It is as useless to try 


| to engraft a modified version of the English 
| parliamentary system on the American presiden- 
| tial system as it is to reduce the English 


monarchy to the no doubt healthy and demo- 
cratic standards of Norway. London is not Oslo; 
Washington, is not London. For good or ill, a 
President, a Secretary of State, can’t count on 


| the well-disciplined—nay, docile—ranks of the 
| House of Commons. He has to deal with two 


houses, each full of characters with no due sense 
of respect for party orders, for presidential 
leadership and, in the case of the Senate, full of 
prime donne, each of them convinced that only 
some malignant and unaccountable accident has 


| put ‘that man’ in the White House instead of the 


natural incumbent, the senior Senator from 
Pelissippia. Only in the gravest and most sudden 
emergency can a President count on the auto- 
matic support that a British Prime Minister can 
demand from his loyal and, possibly, even 
trusting supporters. 

These are the facts of life for the American 
executive officer. The question is: how does 
he deal with them? Mr. Acheson is too wise 
a man to fall for what was, for a time, the doc- 
trine of the Eisenhower administration in which 
the White House mildly proposed and Congress 
firmly disposed or disposed of. It is not only 





*A CiizeNn Looks AT CONGRESS. By Dean 
Acheson. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


sound constitutional doctrine but an urgent prac. 
tical necessity that leadership must come from 
the executive department, and nowhere, except 
in the field of the highest military policy, is this 
more true than in the field of foreign affairg 


It is with the difficulties of this leadership-that | 


Mr. Acheson is most concerned. In dealing with 
Congress, the executive is, in this field, peculiarly 
handicapped. For the President and the Secretary 
of State one of the most important, perhaps the 
most important, part of the job is keeping allies, 
winning neutrals, mollifying enemies or intimidat- 
ing them. And for the Congressional politician 
these characters have one thing in common; they 
have no votes. If he thinks of nothing but his 
political present and future, he can be quite in- 
different to ‘what the Swedes intend or what 
the French’ unless there is a sizeable Swedish 
voting bloc in his district or State. Like the 
traditional Irish MP, he can be quite indifferent 
to the views of The (London) Times or the New 
York Times. For him all that matters is the 
equivalent of the Skibbereen Eagle—and, like 
that journal, .he is ready to take a little time off 
from more serious matters to announce that ‘We 
have our eye upon the Czar of Russia.’ In these 
circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that 
Congress sometimes makes a fool of itself, and 
an expensive fool, too. Thus Mr. Acheson, in- 
stead of turning the other cheek to the charge 
that a speech of his provoked the invasion of 
South Korea, suggests that it was the frivolous 
refusal of aid to South Korea that invited in- 
vasion—and that was the act of a House of 
Representatives with a handsome Democratic 
majority, a point not stressed by Mr. Acheson. 
The role of the House of Representatives has 
become far more important in foreign-policy 
questions than it used to be, since one main arm 
of American policy is now money and the House 
must be won over to the view that such a use 
of good American dollars is worth while. So 
Representatives specialising in foreign affairs, 
like the late Sol Bloom, have a very important 
role to play—and a new one. The House had 
a Foreign Affairs Committee; the Senate a 
Foreign Relations Committee. As Mr. William 
White has told us in his remarkable love 
story of that body, The Citadel, the Senate is not 
only a club but a touchy club, a suspicious club. 
It has its own ranking system; its own heroes; 
its own ways of rewarding and punishing. Thus 
the public, Mr. Acheson and most» outside 
students had the highest opinion of the services 
of the late Senator Vandenberg, a view warmly 
concurred in by Senator Vandenberg. But Mr. 
White conveys to us that, despite his long sef- 
vice and his power, Senator Vandenberg was 
never one of the ‘club.’ So a Secretary of State 
has to weigh not only the wisdom, the public 
spirit, the educability of a Senator, but his role 
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FICTION 


Major Thompson and I, 
PIERRE DANINOS 


sequel to Major Thompson Lives in France 


This time Major Thompson is footloose in England and the United States, 
trying to keep some sort of a sensible grip on Daninos.’ Sunday Times 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


The Grand Catch pook society Choice GIL BUHET 


‘M, Buhet continues the adventures of the urchins who won popularity in the 
idyllic Honey Siege . . . he writes most enjoyably.’ The Times 15s. 


The Volcanoes Above Us 


Book Society Choice NORMAN LEWIS 


‘His new scene is Guatemala at the time of the revolution of 1954... . Mr. 
Norman Lewis is one of our very few capable experts in the novel of the 
revolutionary and exotic setting.’ Bookman 15s, 


IRWIN SHAW 
Author of The Young Lions 


His fifth collection of short stories reaffirms his reputation as a master of this 
literary medium, 15s. 


Tip on a Dead Jockey 


De Luxe Tour FREDERIC WAKEMAN 


Adazzlingly versatile novel by the author of Shore Leave and The Hucksters. 18s. 


— La 
NEW EDITIONS 


Ernest Hemingway’s A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
13s.6d. 


Christopher Isherwood’s first novel 
IS, ALL THE CONSPIRATORS 


eee LLL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Wintercut 


An interesting story about canals. 


a 
Castle Lizard TYLER WHITTLE 
Another ‘Spaniards’ and ‘Elizabethans’ adventure. Illustrated by William ey 


ELIZABETH GROVE 
Illustrated by William Stobbs, 12s.6d. 
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NON-FICTION 


Fitzroy Maclean DISPUTED BARRICADE 


‘The brilliant narrative does full justice to the thrilling events which it describes 
... aricher, riper book than Eastern Approaches.’ Glasgow Herald Illustrated 25s. 


The Earth We Live On RUTH MOORE 


The full, exciting story of the quest for knowledge by the world’s greatest 
geologists. Illustrated 28s. 


A Measure of Love IRIS ORIGO 


A collection of studies in biography by the author of The Merchant of Prato. 
‘One of the most pleasure-giving collections of essays | have read for a long 
time.” MICHAEL SWAN Ilustrated 2\s. 


Creative Cooking NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


A delightful new cook book designed to act as a supplement to any recipe books 
you may already have 16s. 


The Organization Man wILLiAM H. WHYTE 


‘A sober and absorbing piece of social analysis, based on long professional 
9 


observation and some on-the-spot research.’ Daily Mail 25s. 
’ oe eb) 

Eugene O Neil ’s tas: piay A TOUCH OF THE POET 

12s. 6d. 





COMING 


Russia Revisited 





LOUIS FISCHER 
Illustrated 25s. (October 28) 
edited by AKE RUNNQUIST 
Illustrated 35s. (October 14) 
BASIL DAVIDSON 
Illustrated 25s. (October 14) 
IAN GRIMBLE 
Illustrated 28s. (October 14) 
Mental Seduction and Menticide 
21s. (October 14) JOOST A. M. MEERLOO 
Forty Years With Ford = CHARLES E. SORENSEN 
Illustrated 21s. (October 28) 


The Innocent Tenant PAUL GUTH 


Was awarded the Grand Prix du Roman by the Academie Frangoise. 
15s. (October 28) 


JOHN SIBLY 

15s. (October 28) 

THREE MUSKETEERS 
Illustrated 35s. (November 4) 
IVAR LISSNER 


Illustrated 42s. (November 18) 


Horses in Fact & Fiction 
An anthology. 


Turkestan Alive 
New travels in Chinese Turkestan. 


The Harington Family 


Love in a Hut A nove! 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


A study of the Dumas Family. 


The Living Past 


The story of the world’s great civilisations 
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Domestic 


Relations 
FRANK O’CONNOR 


“He has the rare power to endow an 
ordinary conversational phrase with un- 
dreamed-of force and meaning.””—Man- 
chester Guardian. 15s. 


The Big War 


ANTON MYRER 


“One of the most satisfying and genuine 
novels to come from the States in recent 
months.’’—EVAN OWEN (Oxford Mail). 


“His characters are drawn with tenderness 
and acute observation.’’—Glasgow = 
8s. 


Gilberte Regained 


PHILIPPE JULLIAN 


“Prose as elegant as his drawings.”— 
DANIEL GEORGE (Bookman). Book Society 
Recommendation. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


Ill Wind 


W. L. HEATH 


Another gripping and vividly convincing 
story by the author of Violent Saturday. 
12s. 


The Outsider 


ALBERT CAMUS 


This classic, with the original Introduction 
by CYRIL CONNOLLY, is now republished. 
10s. 


The Millionth 


Chance 


JAMES LEASOR 


“His enthralling tale of the R101 project, 
studded with alarming details of interfer- 
ence and mismanagement.’’—-Punch, 


Illustrated. 18s. 
The Coast 
of Barbary 


AUDREY BEECHAM 


Poems of which KATHLEEN RAINE has 
written: “I find her imagery very fine 
indeed.” 12s, 6d. 


Less Than Kin 


WILLIAM CLARK 


The best book ever written on Anglo- 
American relations. Ready October 10th. 16s. 


To be published 
on October 24th: 














Voltaire in Love 


NANCY MITFORD Illus. 21s. 
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in the interior life of that self-satisfied body. It 
is necessary, for instance, for a Secretary to bite 
his tongue when his and the country’s time is 
wasted by endless and pointless interrogations 
like the ordeal Mr. Acheson underwent at the 
time of the removal of General MacArthur. 


After all this, what is to be said for the system 
except that it is necessary, that after a century and 
a half of living under this system the Americans 
won't change it for another? 

First of all, when Congress does get a lead 
it often follows. Mr. Truman and Mr. Robert 
Lovett got more out of a Congress nominally 
controlled by the other party than Messrs. Eisen- 
hower and Dulles got out of a Congress ‘con- 
trolled’ by the Republicans. But then Messrs. 
Truman, Lovett and Acheson had not given 
hostages to fortune in the form of wild and whirl- 
ing words and lavish promises implying that any- 
thing Congress wanted it could have. 

Congress may fumble the ball, but not only 
Congress errs. It is, after all, worth noting that 
Congress has voted away vast sums of dollars 
to non-voters. Every dollar could, politically 
speaking, have been spent more profitably at home. 
Given any reasonable grounds for assuming that 
the administration knew what it wanted and knew 
what it was doing, Congress has played up. And 
although this is not a partisan book, Mr. Acheson 
does give grounds for wondering how far the 
troubles of Mr. Dulles are not simply Mr. Dulles 
—due not merely to the fact that he is too osten- 
tatiously ‘a card-carrying Christian,’ who, at 
times, forgets Corinthians i, 13, but to the fact 
that brilliant and alarming phrases are not a 
policy, but may even kill, in the egg, the possi- 
bility of a policy. Congress can be educated. Mr. 
Acheson did it. 


It is, however, a hard job, requiring much 
pedagogic talent. For in foreign affairs, every 
politician can set up for an expert. He may 
accept, albeit very sulkily, the fact that he doesn’t 
understand the latest news of the Z-bomb. He 
may be willing to accept the fact, sulkily, that 
few good physicists are regular guys. But in 
foreign affairs he is at home. If foreigners aren’t 
like the voters in Podunk, why not? Mr. Acheson 
refers to his own experience on the ‘Corporation’ 
that governs Yale University. Its members, 
silent or nearly so in face of the demands of the 
scientific departments, are very vocal when it 
comes to economic, historical, philosophical, or 
theological questions. If this is true of so august 
a body, what must be true of the Senate? The 
Yale Corporation doesn’t do so badly; neither, 
given a lead, does Congress. But the lead can’t be 
given by a new Honorius from Ravenna-Newport. 
Of course, if this be true, it is hard on the Presi- 
dent and on his Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles has 
a harder time than Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. With all my 
charity called on, I couldn’t help wondering 
whether we could have got into the Suez mess 
under the American system, or could still know so 
little about its genesis. Mr. Christopher Hollis’s 
poltergeist story is as good as any, but in Congress 
the Committee on Psychical Research would have 
displayed a great deal of the curiosity so success- 
fully stifled in the Mother of Parliaments. I can 
guess how Mr. Acheson must, at times, have 
envied his British colleagues. I sometimes envy the 
American citizen. 
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The Party Wall * 


By ANTHONY WEST 


‘Dane is something irresistibly suggestive of 
the lower levels of semi-detached life in much 
that is written about Russia by those who are Sup. 
posed to be experts on its affairs. With their ears 
pressed to the party wall they enlarge in their 
romantic heads every murmur, bump or sound 
they hear and transmit them as furious quarrels, 
brawls and evidences of irreparable division, 
Dudintsev’s novel* is last night’s tremendous row 
seen in the cold daylight of translation. 

It was said to be a tremendous attack on the 
Stalinist way of life by one of the new thawed 
minds of the young Russia, and a revelation to 
excited thousands. It is a long account of the 
struggle for recognition of an inventor called 
Lopatkin who has devoted his life to improving 
the accepted methods for casting metal pipes in 
the USSR. Entrenched elements in the ministry 
concerned resist his efforts to get a new kind of 
machine built and he has a good deal of obstruc- 
tion to overcome. But he wins out in the end, 

This may not sound very interesting, and 
it is even duller than it might be because 
Lopatkin is an orthodox Communist who is de- 
voted to the party and to the Soviet fatherland, 
His opponents are wicked men who put their 
careers first and the P and SF second. In fact, 





* Not By BREAD ALONE. By Vladimir Dudintsev, 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 
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w far as the book is an attack on anyone, it is 
an attack on precisely the kind of timid bureau- 
crat who has been under attack in the official 
russian press and at the Party Congresses since 
the very earliest days. Such ‘fearless’ criticism has 
always been a favourite Russian device for 
diverting attention from shortcomings of the 
party's plans by sacrificing a few expendable 
members. Lopatkin’s struggle is not with the 
system, but with careerists and philistines who 
abuse it and stand between it and perfection. 

His heroism and his devotion to better pipe cast- 

ing is absolutely safe Soviet orthodoxy and his 
enemies are the hallowed aunt sallies who have 
been battered by a generation of licensed 

satirists. 

The novel bears a very close resemblance to 
such American best sellers as Cash Macall and 

Yours Sincerely, Willis Wade, which safely attack 
the aspects of business practice which all busi- 
nessmen condemn because the public dislike 
them. They were read and liked by precisely that 
section of the American public which is happiest 
with America as it is and who show their liking 
for their society by wishing to remove what they 
consider to be its few imperfections. The tradition 
of this kind of pseudo-protest literature goes back 
to Dickens, who set its form with Nicholas 
Nickleby, an attack on an evil which had already 
been exposed, and about which there was strong 
and unmistakable public feeling. Floating serenely 
with the tide, Dickens launched his attack on 
Squeers and his family, characters so grotesque 
that no living or dead schoolmaster could pos- 
sibly see himself as a target or feel a wound. The 
thing which Squeers, Cash Macall, Willis Wade, 
and Dudintsev’s villains all have’ in common is 
that they are quite certainly, whoever the reader 
may be, someone else, members of another depart- 
ment, another Ministry, or another profession. 
These bold defences of received ideas against 
faceless and unreal menaces are skilfully 
designed to challenge nobody, and as all the 
message that can conceivably be read into 
Not by Bread Alone is that industrial managers 
ought to be keener on technical progress, it can 
hardly be taken, as we are asked to take it, as a 
revolutionary challenge likely to shake the regime 
to its foundations. It looks, on the contrary, as if 
the book was aimed at a reading public very like 
that constituted by the American book society 
and lending library public; a good big solid mass 
near the centre which does not like to think very 
profoundly about matters which might disturb its 
willingness to settle for things as they are with a 
minor adjustment here and there. If it were an 
American novel we would say that its character 
was conformist and it seems to show that the 
society which it has produced is in a placid rather 
than ina dynamic mood. 

Considered as a novel it is a singularly un- 
inspired production: it trundles on towards a 
predictable end, and there is always a distinctly 
seen reader between the sights, a simple, good- 
natured person who wants to have all the ques- 
tions answered by the time he gets to the end of 
the story. With its plausible technical background, 
and its refusal to meddle with any imaginative 
or psychological nonsense, it might be recom- 
mended as a stop-gap to those who are waiting 
for another novel from Mr. Nevile Shute. But it 
will only just do even in that domain. 
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give local colour, to the imagery of 
Giono, Bazin, and Sartre, 
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Taper’s Bacon 


The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined. By W. F. 
and Elezebeth S. Friedman. (C.U.P., 25s.) 
THOSE who do not allow themselves to become 
annoyed by the Baconian ‘theory’ (Sir Henry 
Irving used to get absolutely furious) have an 
almost inexhaustible source of quiet amusement 
at hand. There have been few funnier spectacles 
on the sideroads of history than this. solemn 
procession of raving lunatics holding aloft their 
banners with the message,-awe-inspiring in its 
idiocy :. ‘Bacon wrote Shakespeare.’ What makes 
the spectacle even funnier is that something like 
a quarter of the marchers are holding banners 
declaring that somebody else wrote Shakespeare. 
Sometimes it is the Earl of Oxford, sometimes the 
Earl of Rutland, sometimes the Countess of Pem- 
broke, sometimes Jonson, Raleigh, Dekker, Web- 
ster, Spenser, Sir Edward Dyer, Robert Cecil (the 
Bobbety de ses jours), or any one of a hundred 
more. On the back of all the banners, however, 
the message is identical: ‘Shakespeare didn’t.’ 
(One jolly fellow, indeed, named Joseph Martin 
Feely, stoutly maintained that the plays were 
written by somebody whose Christian name was 
William and whose surname began with Shake; 
he did not refuse to entertain the possibility that 
the full name might be William Shakespeare, but 
was of the opinion that if that proved to be the 
case it must be another man with the same name.) 
Among the items of ‘evidence’ adduced by the 
Baconians, etc., in support of their theory (it is 
useless, as well as needless, to point out’to these 
nuts that the evidence is of a quality that would 
be contemptuously rejected by a probationary 
member of the Albanian Communist Party 
ordered to rig the trial of a deaf and dumb pussy 
cat) the most popular has always been the alleged 
existence within the works of Shakespeare (and a 
lot of other people, including Dante and Cer- 
vantes) of coded or enciphered messages proving 
that whichever candidate was under discussion 
was the author of whatever writings were ditto. 


The trouble stemmed largely, of course, from. 


the breath-taking ingenuity common to those who 
suffer from dementia precox; but it must be 
admitted that a good share of the blame is 
Bacon’s. He invented a remarkably good cipher 
(called the Biliteral cipher) and is known to have 
employed it. What more natural, therefore, than 
for him to have inserted in Shakespeare’s plays, by 
means of his own cryptological device, messages 
indicating their true authorship? What, indeed. 
Colonel and Mrs. Friedman, in a study which 
is learned, scholarly, patient, courteous, deft, 
ordered, beautifully written and withal abso- 
lutely devastating, have gone through all the 
principal theories of all the principal cipher- 
Baconians, and left them lying in tiny fragments 
all the way from Canonbury Tower to Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Their qualifications are impressive: 
Colonel Friedman has been the head of the US 
Cryptanalytical Bureau, and has fair claim to be 
considered the world’s greatest expert in all mat- 
ters cryptological, while his wife (the Baconians, 
given half a chance, would probably erect upon 
the foundation of the unconventional spelling of 
her Christian name a theory that she wrote Shake- 
speare) is scarcely less noted in the same field. 
One by one, in their relentless solvent, the 
theories become blurred, misty, transparent and 
finally disappear entirely. The Baconians who 
altered their own rules, or the texts of the plays 
they were investigating, whenever it suited them; 
the Baconians whose methods enabled them to 
produce any message whatever, but remained un- 
convinced even when (as in one case) Colonel 
Friedman demonstrated that the plays were in 
fact written by Theodore Roosevelt; the Bacon- 
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ians whose methods were almost incomprehen- 
sible and whose discovered messages were wholly 
so; the Baconians who, working on Bacon's own 
cipher, which depends on typographical devices 
for its encipherment, called in one of America’s 
leading typographers to examine the evidence 
and suppressed his report when it blew the entire 
case sky-high; the Baconians who solemnly pro- 
duced, from Shakespeare’s epitaph, the message 
‘Fra Ba wrt ear ay, which they interpreted to 
mean (‘rather like,’ the Friedmans comment, ‘a 
message spoken with a hot potato in the mouth’) 
‘Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays—Col- 
onel and Mrs. Friedman have dispatched the lot. 

Of course, this admirable book will make no 
difference to the Baconians; if the lunatic could 
be convinced by argument that there is nota little 
green man riding a wickerwork bicycle round his 
hat there would be no need of psychiatrists. 
Weighed in the final balance, the book is a com- 
plete waste of time; but apart from the rare 
pleasure of seeing such fine minds as the Fried- 
mans’ in operation, reading it may at least be 
of service to those who now profess themselves 
unable, on grounds of technical ignorance, to 
adjudicate between the Baconians and the sane in 
the field of cryptology. 

The rest, as the author of Hamlet (Queen Eliza- 
beth, in my opinion) would remark, shall keep as 
they are. For them, there is the courteous bow due 
to those who are bereft of reason and proud of 
it, and the following message which, using (exactly 
as its author did) the so-called ‘string’ cipher of 
William Stone Booth, I found, within ten minutes, 
in Taper’s column in the Spectator of Sept. 20: 

The Bank Rate will soon be 90 per cent.; as for 
Selwyn Lloyd, the man gives me a pain in the 
esophagus. Hurrah for Bisto, and not only for 
Bisto, but also for Sir John Wolfenden. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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Memorable Balsdon 


Oxford Life. By Dacre Balsdon. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 25s.) ; 

Is Oxford life really like this? So lacking in 
flavour? So small? So dead? Or is this a work 
of treason? The answer, probably, is that all that 
is wrong with Oxford life is precisely all that Mr. 
Balsdon has thought it worth while putting on 
paper. The trouble with dons like Mr. Balsdon, 
who have spent all their years since they were 
eighteen unbrokenly at Oxford, is that they have 
never grown up. Nor is Oxford, to them, a place 
where young men and women should grow up. 
It is a stage, where undergraduates and dons and 
scouts play a timeless charade, which dons like 
Mr. Balsdon, with yet so many more years to 
live unbrokenly at Oxford, applaud. 

It is instructive to notice when Mr. Balsdon’s 
civilised voice suddenly becomes shrill or peevish. 
He does not, for example, like the idea of scouts 
expecting more money than they used to get: 
‘There are splendid servants still, but there are 
fewer of them.’ He does not like the changes in 
undergraduate life: ‘Not only do undergraduates 
quite shamelessly carry their parcels back from 
the shops, but they seem nearly always to be carry- 
ing loaves of bread. Men and women walk about 
hand-in-hand, like soldiers in the streets of 
Athens.’ He certainly does not like the under- 
graduates who are there on State or Local 
Authority grants: ‘It is one of his Greats pupils, 
a man called Clovis, a State scholar, handsome 
as a Greek hero, though put together without a 
Greek hero’s spine—clever, idle and corrupt.’ And 
he does not like dons who appear on television. 

Instructive, did I say? Why, one could take an 
honours degree in the subject of Mr. Balsdon 
without knowing more about him than that. It 


does not matter so much that Mr. Balsdon wants 
to insulate Oxford from the world, because he has 
never known it. What does matter is that he wants 
to insulate it from life, because he has not known it 
either. Oxford for Mr. Balsdon and for all the other 
Balsdons from St. Giles to the Turl to Magdalen 
Bridge, is a place of whimsy for Peter Pans. 
Oxford, in fact, is a collection of growing young 
men and women, trying, more often than not, to 
learn the art of making love rather than, as Mr. 
Balsdon would have us believe, the art of making 
conversation. And, if I may say so, for I have no 
doubt which is the more important art, good luck 
to them. 

More seriously—though it is difficult to be too 
serious about Mr. Balsdon’s book—he gives him- 
self away in a short piece about science and the 
humanities. Mr. Balsdon cannot talk about science 
without a sneer—‘the vast, expensive laboratory- 
palaces of North Oxford.’ He sums up the dispute 
about science and the humanities thus: ‘It’s 
science that they're making all this fuss about 
now, Oxford mutters. ‘In the late seventeenth 
century it was Socinianism.’ Oxford—that is, Mr. 
Balsdon’s Oxford—may mutter as it likes. But 
unless Oxford can unite the two cultures, the 
humanist and the scientific, wise parents will begin 
looking up the timetables to Birmingham. 

One last thought. It is often said that the young 
writers, who went to Oxford on State grants, are 
resentful now of the opportunity given to them. 
The reason is none of those usually given. The 
reason is that they found themselves part of an 
old cultural tradition which bears no relevance 
to the scientific world into which they have been 
born. The reason, in short, is Mr. Balsdon. 

HENRY FAIRLIE 
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MILOVAN DJILAS 


The political document that has made world 
headlines. Sold out before publication—third 
impression printing. 


imre Nagy 
on Communism 30s. 


Coming on October 24—anniversary of the 
Hungarian uprising—is the testament of 
Imre Nagy, the story of what led to Hungary’s 


rebellion. Edward Crankshaw calls it “a 
prophecy and a revelation.” 
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Gripping as the greatest novel, this history of 
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Cromwell and the Radicals 


The Greatness of Oliver Cromwell. By Maurice 
Ashley. (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.) 


OLIVER CROMWELL died in September, 1658: Dr. 
Ashley has left all the other tercentenary bio- 
graphers standing. 1957 marks, however, the 
twentieth anniversary of Dr. Ashley’s own Oliver 
Cromwell: The Conservative Dictator. This book, 
he tells us, ‘was profoundly influenced by the rise 
of Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin, and by many 
years of Conservative government in Britain’: 
he would apparently now disagree with its sub- 
title. But it is not quite clear what has replaced 
the conception of the conservative dictator, except 
a general sense of ‘greatness.’ No one would now 
deny that Oliver was a very great man. Dr. Ashley 
pleads his case soundly and sensibly. He has read 
all the latest books on the subject. He judiciously 
refuses to be drawn into recent controversies over 
Cromwell's relation to the class of declining 
gentry. He gives us original, if not very detailed, 
analyses of the Parliaments of 1654 and 1656. He 
offers a convincing defence, on grounds of 
military strategy, for Cromwell's much-maligned 
conduct in Ireland. The passion for religious 
toleration and constant humaneness which stand 
out in Cromwell's political actions are rightly 
emphasised. 

But there is something missing, something that 
was also missing in Dr. Ashley’s earlier book. 
However conservative he became later, Cromwell 
entered English politics as a revolutionary, as 
leader of the radical wing of a party which fought 
a civil war. With all respect to Hitler and 
Mussolini, one may guess that Dr. Ashley’s 
emphasis on Cromwell’s conservatism owes less 
to the rise of Fascism than to the Special Subject 
in the Oxford History School which Dr. Ashley 
took. Beginning in 1654, this encouraged under- 
graduates to ignore the early Cromwell, the red 
revolutionary who ‘hoped to live to see never a 
nobleman in England,’ who said that if he met the 
King on the battlefield he would shoot him, and 
who later threatened to cut off Charles I's head 
with the crown on it—and did so. Dr. Ashley 
assures us that Cromwell ‘was in no sense a 
conscious revolutionary,’ though thr e pages later 
he notes that ‘Cromwell’s wish to put an end to 
the bishops was clearly a revolutionary demand.’ 
More plausibly, Dr. Ashley argues that Cromwell, 
for all his patronage of anti-enclosure rioters, 
‘was no radical or man of the people’; but he 
leaves unexplained the fact that so many radicals 
and men of the people thought of Oliver as their 
leader in the 1640s and had a bitter sense 
of betrayal when he abandoned them later. 

Dr. Ashley altogether underestimates the 
strength of radicalism in Cromwell’s army. He 
assumes that when Cornet Joyce seized Charles I 
in 1647 his action was authorised by Cromwell, 
although admitting that the evidence is ‘tenuous.’ 
‘I find it hard to believe, he argues, ‘that Joyce 
could have acted without orders from a high 
authority, and who else could it have been but 
Cromwell?’ Joyce himself said he acted on orders 
from the representatives of the rank and file, who 
in 1647 were a high if not a regular authority. Dr. 
Ashley, indeed, is guilty of a certain sleight of 
the pen in dealing with that revolutionary 
democracy in the Army which Cromwell first 
used and then double-crossed. Of the Leveller 
defeat at Burford he says: ‘after three months of 
turmoil, discipline in the army was restored at 
the price of five lives.’ ‘Discipline was restored’ 
means ‘the radical political trend was crushed’: 
both sides wanted discipline, though of different 
kinds. Similar linguistic ambiguities enable Dr. 
Ashley to say that Cromwell ‘was by no means 
unsympathetic to reforms so far as they were 


practicable and timely.’ No one ever was. But 
disagreements about what was ‘practicable and 
timely’ expressed divergent political viewpoints, 
Dr. Ashley speaks all through as though ‘govern. 
ment’ was something abstract, an ‘art.’ Of the 
bitter disputes in 1654 he concludes: ‘obsessed by 
its desire for political supremacy, Parliament had 
forgotten that the country desperately needed 
governing’—as though the question of who was 
to govern, and how, was somehow irrelevant. So 
the tragic dilemmas of the English Revolution are 
reduced to bromide formule: Oliver ‘believed 
in liberty’ but ‘was compelled to put order first’ 
—‘the eternal dilemma of statesmanship’; when 
the former enemy of the peerage married his 
daughter into the aristocracy, this was only 
‘human nature.’ 

It is only in very tight corners that Dr. Ashley 
descends to clichés as banal as this. His defence 
of Oliver is well informed and usually well argued, 
But the defect of his eclectic approach is a soft- 
ness at the edges, a failure to think problems 
through. So Dr. Ashley misses something of the 
tragic grandeur of his hero. Oliver was not a 
well-meaning liberal trying to govern irrational 
enthusiasts; he was a revolutionary leader who 
tried to call the revolution to a halt earlier than 
many of his associates wished. Even if they were 
wrong to regard Cromwell as a traitor to the 
cause, his radical critics cannot be ignored or 
dismissed as irresponsibles simply because the 
Protector abandoned them for his former 
enemies. This may be an eternal dilemma of 
revolutions: it is not an eternal dilemma of 
statesmanship. Dr. Ashley’s book is an excellent 
introduction to its subject. It has all the virtues 
of solidity and caution: it is lacking only in 
subtlety and a sense of poetry. It is perhaps no 
accident that in both text and index he gets the 
Christian name of Edmund Waller wrong. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 











‘Books 


Windsor and Eton 
by B. J. W. HILL 


This book, the first general work on the two 
famous adjoining Thames-side towns, is by 
an Eton master. It is as entertaining as it is 
informative about Windsor and its royal 
associations, and about Eton and its pupils. 
35 illustrations. 25s. net 


The Restoration of Vintage 
and Thoroughbred Cars 


by RICHARD C. WHEATLEY 
and BRIAN MORGAN 


For all owners and amateurs of ‘classic’ cars 
this is an essential handbook. Full practical 
instructions are given for restoring cars to 
original or ‘show’ condition; the 70 illus- 
trations include photographs, diagrams and 
working drawings. 30s. net 


Indian Painting 
Edited by W. G. ARCHER 


This latest volume in the Iris Colour Book 
series—unsurpassed for the fidelity of their 
colour reproduction—includes a carefully 
chosen collection of classical Indian paint- 
ings, introduced and annotated by the 
Keeper of the Indian Section, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 35s. net 
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September—November 


Handel’s Messiah 
Origins: Composition: Sources 
Jens PETER LARSEN 
A fascinating and scholarly investigation of the 


origins of the Messiah and of Handelian 
oratorio with 20 fascimiles. 405. net 


Fonteyn 
The Ballerina in her setting 


James MONAHAN 


The first full length critical study of Margot 
Fonteyn and her art by a critic and a poet who 
has a long and considerable knowledge of his 
subject and her work. 


25, illustrations. 18s. net 


Victorian Ballet Girl 
The tragic story of Clara Webster 


Ivor GUEST 


Vividly set against the background of Victorian 
London is this story of a young dancer who 
might have become England’s first great 
Ballerina. 


22 illustrations. 21s. net 


Scottish Costume 
1550-1850 
STUART MAXWELL AND 
R. E. HutcHison 
A history of three hundred years of costume in 
Scotland, including a chapter on Highland 
dress and its later development. 


Illustrated in colour and line by Kathleen Mann. 
gos. net 


The Acts of the Apostles 
C. S. C. WittiaMs 


The second volume of Black*s New Testament 
Commentaries, designed to assist the present 
generation to a er understanding of the 
New Testament, a5. net 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life 
M. S. AND J. LANE MILLER 
A monumental book of reference which does 
for the people, places, activities and customs 
of the Bible what a commentary does for the 


text. 100 full pages of illustrations, 12 coloured 
maps. 405. net 


A Study in Ethical Theory 


D. M. MackINNON 


A study of the arguments concerning the 


foundation of morality by one of the most 
adventurous of contemporary philosophers. 
21s. nel 
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A Gallery of Egoists 


A Measure of Love. By Iris Origo. (Jonathan 
Cape, 21s.) 


‘Wuart the devil then am I? After all these eighty 
years I know nothing at all about it.’ No less 
egocentric in his eightieth year than formerly, 
Carlyle put the question furiously to himself in 
his morning bath. The Marchesa Origo, in the 
disarmingly modest introduction to her new book 
of short biographical studies, questions our 
ability to know ourselves or one another. Yet she 
herself in her book on Byron and Teresa 
Guiccioli, in her splendid analysis of Leopardi, 
has proved that given patience, love, scholarship 
and intelligence it is possible to illuminate the 
darkest recesses of the human soul. We live in a 
hermaphroditic world, where the use of the word 
feminine is suspect. Feminine in the best sense 
the Marchesa all-embracingly is. She seems to 
belong to a lost golden age; and when in that 
happily long-distant octogenarian bath she asks 
herself Carlyle’s baffled and baffling question we 
shall be given a masterpiece, some ‘real right 
thing.” Meantime, her present book is an en- 
chantment. 

By isolating one aspect of Byron in her account 
of Claire Clairmont’s daughter Allegra, and by 
concentrating on the relationship of the Carlyles 
to Harriet Lady Ashburton, she has been able 
to prove the half greater than the whole. Her 
sympathetic scrutiny peels another tender skin 
off each onion. Mazzini, who loved the human 
race in the abstract, one of nature’s presbyters, 
is seen simply against the background of Cheyne 
Row. The portrait of Contessa Marina Benzon is 
a complete miniature, as is the study of that 
strange being Marie Lenéru. The qualities these 
widely different people have in common are self- 
absorption and intellect: the book is a little gal- 
lery. of hypersensitive, unusually intelligent 
egoists, avid for love of one sort or another, the 
high, the middle and the low. Melancholy ghosts, 
comical ghosts: sympathetic ones, seen through 
this delicate lens. One feels that the Marchesa 
might, if she stepped out of her chosen period, 
give one the book that is lacking on Swift, Stella 
and Vanessa, ‘Only a woman’s hair’ has always 
seemed to me the most poignant short sentence 
in the language. 

The Marchesa has the heavenly gift of being 
poignant and at the same time alive to the 
absurdities of each situation. Shelley, of course, 
is the hero of the Allegra episode. As one grows 
older one appreciates Shelley more and more. 
Rather oddly it may seem to some unless one 
values kindness very much. Apart from his 
superlative gifts Shelley was a very gentle man. 
When we are young we despise his virtues; or 
rather, we take them for granted. As Byron, loving 
him, patiently and impatiently did. It was not until 
poor litfle Allegra died that her father seems to 
have been aware of her except as a projection of 
himself; and even then the emotions are smoky 
and self-directed. She chose a bad time in her 
father’s life to be born; and her mother was an 
hysterical, histrionic nuisance. One thinks of 
Shelley in regard to the child. Byron lived in 
dreams of her orderly future: a future he did 
little to implement. How young they all were! 

The Carlyles were not so, at the time of which 
the Marchesa Origo writes. The story of the 
sage’s white passion for his noble patroness is 
not the less touching for being ludicrous. An 
amnitié amoureuse? Was it that? She wanted a 
piece of voluble library furniture; what he wanted 
will never be known. Certainly nothing fleshy. 
Jane more acid, more touchy, daily... . 

JOHN DAVENPORT 














| Book Society Recommendation. 


Roy Campbell 
COLLECTED POEMS: VOLUME II 


Campbell had just finished revising these poems 
— many hitherto unpublished — when he met his 
tragic death. This new collection focuses attention 
on a poet whose genius is due for re-assessment. 
Poetry Book Society Recommendation. 

BODLEY HEAD 21s 


Jack Lindsay 
THE GREAT OAK 


A new historical novel from the author of Fires in 
Smithfield. Written with passionate feeling, its 
theme is the East Anglian rebellion of 1549 against 
the enclosures act. ‘An exceptionally vivid exercise 
in re-creation’ (New Statesman). 

BODLEY HEAD 18s 


Leslie Bell 
SABOTAGE! 


The story of Lt. Col. J. Elder Wills 


Strial rights, Television rights and Film rights 
all sold before publication. A book which reveals 
for the first time the achievements of a wartime 
organisation which provided astonishingly ingen- 
ious devices to damage the Axis war effort. 


| 14th OCT. WERNER LAURIE Illustrated 16s 


Roy Campbell 
PORTUGAL 


Campbell writes: ‘I have not tried to write a travel 
book . . . This is a personal book, about a country 
I love and admire and about a people among 
whom I can number countless friends.’ 


14th OCT. Illustrated 21s 


Alfred Hitchcock 


Presents 


STORIES THEY WOULDN’T 
LET ME DO ON TV 


Some of Hitchcock’s favourite stories describe 
human behaviour too grotesque, terrifying or 
subtle for his famous ITV programme. So the 
master of cinema suspense has selected 25 of these 
particularly macabre tales for this fascinating book. 

14th OCT. REINHARDT 18s 


The Bodley Head 


Leacock 
EDITED BY J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Of this selection from Leacock’s 32 books, J. B. 
Priestley writes: ‘If this book does not contain the 
best of Leacock, then the fault is mine; but of one 
thing I am certain—it contains a whale of a lot of 
good Leacock.’ 4th NOV, BODLEY HEAD 20S 


REINHARDT 





THE BODLEY HEAD 
MAX REINHARDT 
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EAST FROM 
TUNIS 


RICHARD 
CARRINGTON 


The author of A Guide to 
Earth History and Mermaids 
and Mastodons writes wittily 
and informatively of his recent 
journey from Tunis to Egypt. 
‘A rounded and complete pic- 
ture of a part of the world that 
has had a rich past and is 
bound to have an eventful 


future.” DANIEL GEORGE 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
Illustrated 


21s net 


THE DOUBLE 
PATRIOTS 


RICHARD STORRY 


“Mr. Storry .. . skilfully 
picks his way through the maze 
of intrigue and counter-intrigue 
which characterises the period 
... a fascinating study. Daily 
Telegraph 


BETTINA 
ARTHUR HELPS 


and 


ELIZABETH JANE 
HOWARD 


A splendid specimen of the 
romantic temperament at its 
most engaging . .. Her brilliant 
letters, bursting with genuine 
rapture over nature and sym- 
pathy with man. 

New Statesman 


Illustrated 21s net 


The story of Japan’s Secret | 
Societies told for the first time. 


ROCKETS 
GALORE 


COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


‘A gay satirist and a superbly 
accomplished story-teller ... 
JOHN CONNELL 

‘Sir Compton Mackenzie is as 
much a national institution 
as Dr. P. G. Wodehouse.’— 
JOHN DAVENPORT 


15s net 


CHATTO & WINDUS os, 





The Trouble With Conclusions 


Craft and Character in Modern Fiction. By Mor- 

ton Zabel. (Gollancz, 21s.) 
KIPLING and Galsworthy, it says here, were 
saved from being mere journalists by ‘the finer 
conscience of their material.’ This seems, with 
its touch of Jamesian extravagance, a rather 
strange and difficult way of putting it. And it is 
the idiom of the whole book, a kind of abstract 
rhetoric. Roughly speaking, it is a style formed 
from James’s eccentricities and a certain pro- 
fessional stiffness which we think of as tradi- 
tionally German. And it is a style which appears 
a good deal at present in American literary 
criticism. 

The book is not meant as theory but as an 
assessment of particular novelists. And the ab- 
stractness of Mr. Zabel’s language goes with a 
consuming disregard for detail in the novels he 
chooses to write about. He seldom comes close 
enough to them; it is as if they had been 
thrashed out beforehand in some ghostly seminar, 
and almost all we get is a pattern of conclusions, 
admiring formule for the writers concerned. 
James’s novels are ‘a vision of human and moral 
truth.” Statements of that sort are supported less 
by a body of observation about the individual 
novels than by a lot of other general remarks 
combined with a running appeal to the authority 
of other critics. Several of the arguments, there- 
fore, stick fast in conclusions and critical quota- 
tions. His conclusions are mostly sound. But 
without their source in the novels themselves, 
conclusions, however sound, are usually unin- 
teresting. And quotations, like statistics, can be 
made to say anything. 

The essays were first published at various times 
in the last thirty years and deal with a dozen 
novelists from Dickens onwards, including Con- 
rad and Graham Greene. Mr. Zabel has touched 
them up and given them something in common. 
The writers he picks from the present century are 
shown as responding to the others’ example, and 
all of them are submitted to the test of vocation, 
which means that he lays special emphasis on 
their attitude towards their work. We discover a 
writer’s sense of vocation, though, by reading 
his books in the ordinary way; it is bound up 
with his full quality as an artist and there is not 
much point in making it a separate literary test. 
The unity offered by these themes is skin-deep 
and the real unity is the atmosphere produced 
by this citation of merit and authority. The best 
essays, like the one on Willa Cather, tend to be 
on recent and debatable authors, where the very 
background of dispute forces Mr. Zabel to be 
more specific. 

There is an essay on Hemingway’s stories 
Across the River and into the Trees and The 
Old Man and the Sea. In the first he thinks that 
Hemingway takes a terrifying pleasure in his 
own shortcomings, and he sees the second as a 
recovery of the finest features of his earlier work. 
But he is too intent on conclusions, on the idea 
of failure and recovery, to spend as much time 
as he should within the stories. This idea leads 
to exaggerated praise of the second, with its 
‘superb sincerity of language.’ Brilliant and 
affecting as the story is, a closer look would cer- 
tainly uncover patches of insincere writing, the 
bits of bombast, for example, in the old man’s 
speeches to the fish. Elsewhere in the essay, on the 
other hand, Mr. Zabel does hint that the story 
may suffer in places from being too much of a 
parable of Hemingway’s own situation in old 
age. And if detailed observation like this had 
been given its due weight throughout the book, it 
would have made all the difference to his con- 
clusions. 
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One might feel reluctant to press these Objec- 
tions too far, however. For two reasons. Though 
there is too much sheer finality in the essays, Mr 
Zabel does not leap idly to his conclusions, He 
is a learned and serious writer, with an Obvious 
teaching vocation himself. The second reason js 
that the defects of this style are often seized on 
in England as grounds for dismissing the whole 
of American criticism bar Trilling and Edmund 
Wilson. Considered as a joint effort. their 
criticism has become superior to our own in force 
and maturity. And it is no longer safe to be 
funny about it. 


KARL MILLER 


Palladian Treasure 


The Portrait of a Whig Peer. By Brian Connell, 
(Deutsch, 30s.) 

IN attics, stables and the cellars of aristocratic 
houses, the huge, hairy travelling trunks of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are yielding 
up their treasures. The volume of material js 
vast. No class that has ever lived is so well docu- 
mented as the European aristocracy of the last 
few centuries. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any cache—even Boswell’s—is more voluminous 
than the papers of the second Viscount Palmer- 
ston at Broadlands which Mr. Connell has sifted 
and selected for the great joy and benefit of 
scholar and general reader alike. 

This Palmerston—the Prime Minister’s father 
—was a collector by temperament. He loved pic- 
tures and made the fine collection which still 
graces Broadlands. But he loved factual detail 
as much as he loved his art. Everything that he 
spent, everything that he saw, went down in his 
accounts and journals. This passion for recorded 
detail started in his earliest boyhood and ended 
only with his death. He corresponded with the 
assiduity, if not the wit, of a Horace Walpole. 
He left millions of words behind him, and his 
life, both spiritual and material, can be con- 
structed in accurate detail. 

Palmerston, unlike the other great self-pre- 
servers of his time—Boswell and Walpole—was 
a plain man, direct and straight in his make-up, 
confident, happy, well balanced, capable of 
steady concentration and possessing an insatiable 
appetite for fact. He saw life without distortion 
and his tranquil record is, in consequence, 
historically invaluable. Such a temperament can 
easily make for dullness. Mr. Connell has been 
wise to select; even though professional scholars 
will long for a more detailed knowledge of his 
accounts and of those parts of his journals which 
describe industrial processes and social change. 

Palmerston’s curiosity led him everywhere 
—up the Alps, down the Rhine, over Vesuvius, 
round Capri; he braved the highlands of Scot- 
land and the bogs of Ireland; he penetrated 
English country houses and French salons; 
factories, here, there and everywhere, at- 
tracted his sensible, level-headed attention. 
Naturally he found the French Revolution irre- 
sistible, although he hated it, and he spent 
months listening to the National Assembly. 
He collected men as avidly as he collected places 
—Voltaire, Rumford, Herschel, Banks, Reynolds, 
Garrick, de Saussure, all pass through his pages. 
And as if this were not enough, he married two 
charming, intelligent women whose letters add 
tenderness and human warmth to a volume which 
might, without them, have read too much like a 
book by Mr. Gunther. The letters of the third 
Viscount, the future Prime Minister, as a boy 
would alone have made this volume memorable. 

Scholars will want more, no one else will. Its 
a brilliant performance both by the Palmerstons 
and by their editor. J. H. PLUMB 
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* AUTUMN BOOKS ' * 


SCHLOSS FELDING 
by 
Edith de Born 


14s, net 


"It seems that the subject of first love is inexhaustible. Madame 
de Born’s version of it is certainly fresh, subtle, moving, and 
authentic. Yet there is nothing sentimental about Schloss 
Felding with its background, taken from the author’s own 
memories, of Imperial Austria. Ruthlessness, rather, is the 
note, the ruthlessness of natural forces, history, and, above 
all, youth.’-—The Times 


‘Madame de Born does what she sets out to do to perfec- 
tion. —Daily Telegraph 


A GIRL AMONG POETS 
by 
John Symonds 


13s. 6d. net 


In a review of The Lady in the Tower in the Sunday Times, 
Mr. Symonds’. style was described as ‘polished, mannered 
and oblique.’ This is also evident in his latest novel which, 
like its predecessors, has all the oddity and flavour we now 
expect of him. 


AUBADE 
by 
Kenneth Martin 


10s. 6d. net 


Aubade was written last year when the author was sixteen. 
It is, however, a book whose merits would be remarkable 
whatever the author’s age: a haunting evocation of one 
summer in the life of a boy, a story told with delicacy and 
compassion. L. A. G. Strong writes of it: ‘I can’t recall a 
writer under twenty who goes about the major job of a 
novelist so deftly and with so little fuss.’ (October 24) 


THE FIRST 


LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
1924 
by 


R. W. Lyman 


25s. net 


This book surveys the unexpected political developments of 
1923-4, which led to the Labour Party’s first experience of 
Government. That experience is studied partly for its own 
sake, but especially in the context of Labour’s growth to- 
wards maturity as a political party. What Labour did in 
office is considered in relation to the party’s previous pro- 
gramme, and the book weighs the effects upon the Labour 
movement of its first taste of responsibility for governing 
the country. (November) 
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DAILY MAIL BOOK OF THE MONTH 


RETURN TO 
THE ISLANDS 


Sir Arthur Grimble 


‘The same delicious vintage. —tTHE Times. ‘A delightful 
book which can be warmly recommended to all Sir Arthur’s 
eaeag admirers. They will enjoy his latest collection of 
egends and anecdotes as much as the volume that pre- 
ceded it, A Pattern of Islands.’—DAILY MAIL. 


Illustrated by Rosemary Grimble. 18s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
LADY PALMERSTON 


Edited by Sir Tresham Lever 

* Here is Sir Tresham Lever following in the wake of Greville, 

Creevey and Mrs. Arbuthnot. In his devoted and capable 

hands we are drawn once more into that glittering mesh of 
human relationships.’——-THE SUNDAY TIMES. 

With illustrations. 28s. net. 


WAY TO GLORY 


The Life of Havelock of Lucknow 
J. C. Pollock 


This biography to mark the centenary of Havelock’s death is 
the first to use hitherto inaccessible private papers. Here is 
an astonishing picture of another tremendous Victorian man 
of action. Illustrated. 25s. net. 


THE WELLS OF 
IBN SA‘UD 


D. van der Meulen 


Here is a Dutchman’s view of the rise of the Arabian oil 
countries to world political importance. His comments on the 
present precarious position of Britain and America there are 
highly provocative. Illustrated. 25s. net. 


THE GAME 
OF HEARTS 


The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson 
Edited with an Introduction by 
Lesley Blanch 


* At her best, Harriette is a brilliant writer. As a memorialist 
of raffish life, Harriette is best compared to Casanova.’— 
THE SUNDAY TIMES. ‘It was a brutal, raffish and lusty 
period—the Mayfair world of the titled Regency buck.’— 
DAILY MAIL. Gryphon Books. Illustrated. 28s. net. 


THE SWORD 
OF PLEASURE 


A novel of the life of Sulla by 
, 
Peter Green 
Author of ‘Achilles His Armour’ 


*A remarkable new historical novelist.’-—THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
*A thoroughly good historical novel.’—osserven. ‘Intelligent 
and exciting. Will stand comparison with any novel of the 
classical world.,-—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. l6s. net. 
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DENT 
High Arctic 


The story of the British 
North Greenland Expedition 


by Mike Banks 


The personal story (comprehensive, candid, 
vivid) of the greatest British polar expedition 
for nearly fifty years, told by the leader of one 
of the teams on its epic crossing of the vast 
ice sheet. Photographs, colour frontispiece, 
line drawings, and maps. 

BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 
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© Sweet Thames run softly, till I end my song’ 
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by Robert Gibbings 
Robert Gibbings returns to the Thames in 
this lovely companion volume to Sweet 
Thames Run Softly, now in its eleventh 
impression. Jil] I End My Song covers the 
bridges, locks, and weirs of the relevant 
stretch of the river, with rich human contacts. 
With 55 wood engravings and colour frontis- 
piece by the author. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND. 


25/- 


Simple Flowers 
by Constance Spry 


The subtitle is ‘A Millionaire for a Few Pence,’ 
and here Mrs. Spry in her inimitable way tells 
of many flowers which can be grown for indoor 


decoration at very small cost. With 43 
reproductions (12 im full colour) of flower 
arrangements and growing flowers. 12 6 


The Lily Pond 


A new novel by 
Elaine Hovwzts 


A subtle and fast-moving story of a little 

group of people in a small sea-coast village in 

which the intricacies of the people’s relation- 

ships, and the charm of their homes and the 

coast, achieve living reality. 13/6 
* 


NEW IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


The Aeneid Virgil 


New verse translation by Michael Oakley, 

who contributes a technical Introduction. 

There is also a long general Introduction by 

E. M. Forster. 8/6 
* 


COMING OCTOBER 24 


You Can’t Get 


There from Here 
Poems by Ogden Nash 


4 An entirely new book by the 
7 American master of humor- 
ous verse; and, an in- 
novation in Nash _ books, 
this one is provided with 
appropriate illustrations by 
Maurice Sendak. 12/6 
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Nice to Know? 
Mr. Five Per Cent. By Ralph Hewins. (Hutchin- 


son, 21s.) 
THE hero is always the man of action. Typical 
man of action of our day is the big businessman 
his battlefield the office and board-room, his 
weapons the bank balance and the telephone. 

Among such champions of the swivel-chair, 
Calouste Gulbenkian, dapper, bright-eyed little 
Armenian, out like Hector or Achilles. 
i heugh he died only two years ago at the age of 
eighty-six, his doughty deeds already fill one book; 
later in the year they are to be celebrated by a 
well-known novelist. 

Vr. Five Per Cent has the virtues one would 
expect of its journalist author. Mr. Hewins has 
made sure of his ground: the book is advertised as 
‘the only biography written with the aid of the 
Gulbenkian family.” He has approached numbers 
of people who worked with Gulbenkian in one or 
other of his many capacities, or who knew and 
can remember his associates. Clearly he has 
studied the complicated history of the great oil 
companies in the Middle East with care. 

Unfortunately for both author and reader, the 
excitement of great business deals is extremely 
difficult to convey in print. It depends upon too 
many factors. Tension is lost in the laborious 
effort to understand just what both sides are really 
up to. 

Readers of the Financial Times may be able to 
lose sleep over a battle in which directors and 
shareholders of Anglo-Utopian hold out for years 
for a 5 per cent. cut in the concession secured by 
US Leviathan—of which they already own one- 
third of the stock; but the ordinary man wants 
even his financial crises in human terms. A power 
of condensation and a dramatist’s gift are needed 
for sorting out and lighting up what is at stake 
in terms of national drives, moral issues or con- 
flicts of personality. 

To such dramatisation Gulbenkian does not 
easily lend himself. He was a complex, in some 
ways an intriguing, figure, with the power to 
charm and impress those who could be of service 
to him. Sir Kenneth Clark, who advised him in 
art purchases, says: ‘He had the most marvellous 
mind I have ever met: the most powerful I have 
ever encountered. I grew genuinely fond of him.’ 
His own family were less enthusiastic. “Not very 
nice to know . even by Oriental standards’ 
was the comment of Gulbenkian’s brother-in-law. 

Power-loving, but addicted to compromise; 
fond of luxury, but fasting one day in every 
month; controlling his family and associates— 
even his doctors—by spying systems; checking 
every penny, but never worrying over the mil- 
lions he occasionally failed to make; he inches his 
way through life and through the book. At times 
both mean and narrow, he yet competed on equal 
terms with Governments and financial empires, 
and—in a life devoted to self-interest—was con- 
stantly ready to promote the interests of 
Britain, France or the countries of the Middle 
East, in what seems positively a benevolent or 
patronising way. 

Though so much of the book consists of 
financial manceuvring, it has many lively touches, 
such as Mr. Five Per Cent’s favourite saying: 
‘The hand you dare not bite, kiss it’; and the dry 
comment in his memoirs: ‘Oil friendships are 
slippery.’ 

Of his associates two stand out: Mantachoff 
and Deterding. Mantachoff, a great bull of a man 
who struck oil in his garden, became a Baku 
multi-millionaire and lived like an Oriental 
potentate—even distilling his kerosene in platinum 
cisterns.. Deterding was Gulbenkian’s partner, 
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rival and enemy in many enterprises, and Gulben-. 
kian was delighted when he learned that Deterding 
had ‘ordered £300,000 of emeralds from Cartier 
for Lydia (Lydia Bagratumi whom he was pur- 
suing) and couldn't pay for them because his 
annual director's fees had not yet come in.’ 
Notable exponent of private enterprise though 
he was, Gulbenkian never allowed doctrines to 
stand in the way of common sense. When the war 
ended in 1945, he made repeated attempts to bring 
the Russians into the oilfields of the Middle East. 
with British and American agreement and on 
reasonable terms, believing that this was essential 


to prevent a Third World War. TOM HOPKINSON 


Dreadful Dynamo 


A New Birth of Freedom? World Communism 
after Stalin. By K. Zilliacus. (Secker and 
Warburg, 21s.) 


WorDs cannot describe, nor lambs forgive, nor 
worms forget, the tedium of this awful book. 
Reading it is like riding a bicycle through sand- 
dunes. Spurred On by a glum sense of duty, this 
reviewer pedalled on till page 117, at which point 
he fell off exhausted. What spurred Mr. Zilliacus 
on his dreary marathon through Moscow to Bel- 
grade, Prague and Warsaw remains a mystery, 
Love or money? The search for truth? For all he 
found of the last commodity (and for all I know 
of the other two) he might just as well have re- 
mained in London, W9, burrowing and sucking 
his way, like Pope’s blind, industrious bug, 
through the files of Pravda, Borba and Kom- 
munist. He sees about as much of life as do these 
indigestible journals, and that is about as little as 
anything could see. 

Mr. Zilliacus—so his blurb-writer claims—was 
able, in Moscow, ‘to hear the views of people in 
all walks of life. ‘In all walks of lifelessness’ 
might be the cliché juste. To accompany Mr, 
Zilliacus to Moscow is to accompany a progres- 
sive Odysseus to a progressive Hades, inhabited 
only by squeaking phantoms who drink not life- 
giving blood but, ‘at tables strewn with boxes of 
cigarettes and plates of fruit and biscuits, in- 
numerable cups of tea with lemon. 

Over this joyless stimulant Mr. Zilliacus met 
not people but his walking fellow-abstractions; not 
people,but ‘leading personalities, ‘various groups 
of scientists, trade unionists, journalists, econo- 
mists, etc.’; the President of Moscow University, 
a savant who appears to have had nothing better 
to do than follow ‘for years’ Mr. Zilliacus’s 
speeches and writings: five pompous asses who 
edit Kommunist: and other asses and leading 
impersonalities too numerous to recall. 

With these spectres Mr. Zilliacus, so it seems, 
ceaselessly exchanged the slogans and idle theories 
(or rather idle collections of interrelated slogans) 
which form the substance of his existence as of 
theirs: ‘peace zone,’ ‘personality cult,’ ‘pressure of 
the masses,’ ‘peaceful co-existence,’ ‘Socialism in 
one country.’ No word or breath of reality inter- 
rupts for a moment the even droning and drum- 
ming of jargon. It is like listening to the dull roar 
of some dynamo, loveless, hateless, irrelevant to 
humanity (a false and misleading impression, cer- 
tainly: but this is at root a false and misleading 
book). 

In the files and documents of the German civil 
service the mass-murder of the Jewish people was 
often referred to as ‘resettlement.’ Mr. Zilliacus 
is the sort of person who, with his prejudices 
suitably adjusted, could have discussed the theory 
and problems of ‘resettlement’ for weeks on end 
with ‘leading personalities’ of the Third Reich, 
without forming the very slightest notion of what 
was actually being discussed. COLIN WELCH 
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The Last Days of Peace 


Twenty-five portentous days are recorded in this volume. 
It covers the period from 9th August, 1939, when Germany 
first openly intervened in the Polish-Danzig customs dispute 
to 3rd September, when Britain and France declared war. 
(Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Series D. 
Volume VII) 40s. (post 2s.) 


Excavations at Jarlishof, 
Shetiand 


by J. R. C. HAMILTON 


The first in a series of Archaeological Reports dealing with 
one of the oldest and most important sites so far discovered 
in Scotland. The excavation has disclosed an intimate picture 
of village life in the Shetland Islands from the Stone Age to 
Viking Times. Fully illustrated. 

“The general reader . . . cannot fail to become engrossed in 
the story of the various settlements on this remarkable site.” 
The Scotsman 63s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


Printed Books 


A Short Introduction to Fine Typography 
by T. M. MACROBERT 


Selected from books in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Library, the forty-six plates in the album illustrate examples of 


fine typography in Western Europe from the 15th to the 20th 
century. It is designed to encourage an appreciation of 
printing as one of the applied arts. 10s. (post 10d.) 


History of the Second World War 


Manpower 
by H. M. D. PARKER 


An account of the mobilisation of the civilian population in 
the war and how the men and women were allocated between 
the fighting services, civil defence and industry. 

40s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


Labour 
in the Munition Factories 


by P. INMAN 


Complementary to the above, this volume describes the 
problems that arose in building up the labour force to meet 
the needs of the Supply Departments and industry, and the 
measures taken to use this force to the best advantage. 

35s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


(al Gd S fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 
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THE GREEK EXPERIENCE 
The first volume in a new History of Civilisation: a masterly 
survey of the Greek achievement in philosophy literature, art 
and politics. Hlustrated with 64 pages of plates. 36s 





SPRING IN 
OCTOBER 
Konrad Syrop 
The first account of the 
Polish revolution of 1956 and 
Gomulka’s rise to power. 36s 


IN THE SHADOW 


OF THE DRAGON 


Peter Schmid 
A brilliant report of a jour- 
ney through the new coun- 
tries of South Fast Asia. 25s 





THE NEXT 
HUNDRED YEARS 
Brown, Bonner, Weir 
A challenging forecast of the 


world’s economic future. 
Introduction by Sir Solly 
Zuckerman. I&s 





MONEY 
OF THEIR QWN 


Murray Bloom 
The fascinating and extra- 
ordinary stories of — the 
world’s great counterfeiters 


IIs 





kK Cecil Beaton 


THE FACE OF THE WORLD 


An international ‘scrapbook’ of people and places: Beaton’s 


own selection of his favourite 


designs. 


Xhotographs, drawings and 
42s 





IMAGE 
AND IDEA 
Philip Rahv 
Collected essays on literary 
themes by the editor of 
Partisan Review. 16s 


DESTROYER 
MAN 
A. F. Pugsley 
The war story of one of the 
Navy's greatest commanders 
of small ships. Is 





THE MAIN 
CHANCE 
Peter Wildeblood 


A satirical comedy set in the 
world of angry young men, 
TV quizzes and coffee bars. 

13s 6d 





THE PRICE OF 
DIAMONDS 


Dan Jacobson 


A story of the IDB in South 


Africa by the author of A 
Dance in the Sun. 13s 6d 





THE CHANGING FACE OF 


KS BEAUTY 


Edited by Madge Garland 


Four thousand years of beautiful women: a portrait gallery o! 
the world’s great beauties from Minoans to Marilyn Monroe. 


42s 
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The British 
DREW MIDDLETON 


* |. . compiled by a distinguished American 

foreign correspondent. For a Briton this book 

has the fascination of a life-size snapshot of 

oneself.””-— Sunday Times. 

“ Of all the books yet written on post-war 

Britain this is surely the best’”—The Times 
25s. 


Living Silver 
BURNS SINGER 


Fascinating account of the sea around us in 
Britain, the fish that inhabit it and the fisher- 
men. F. Fraser Darling, author and biologist, 
writes: ‘‘ What I like particularly about Living 
Silver is its integrity. Singer knows what he 
is writing about.” 

Book Society Recommend. 


A New Birth 


of Freedom? 
KONNI ZILLIACUS, MP. 


Russia since Stalin, described by the veteran 
Labour M.P.; also Jugoslavia, Poland, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. Personal interviews 
with Khruschev, Tito, Gomulka and many 
others. Topical and unexpected. 21s. 


The Pursuit of 


the Millenium 
NORMAN COHN 


An account of popular Messianic movements 
in medieval Europe. *‘ Impeccable scholarship 
...a haunting and significant book.” —Times 
Lit. Supp. 42s. 


Love me Little 
AMANDA VAIL 


“At last someone has done it. Here’s a saucy 
slap-down for Sagan . . .”"—Nancy Spain. 
10s. 6d. 


The Innocent 
MADISON JONES 


A novel of the decline of the Deep South and 
the training of horses. “‘ His strength is 
that you can believe in Duncan as a farmer, 
and the horses as horses.” —T7ruth. 


Illus. 25s. 


18s. 


The Wedded Life 
CHRISTOPHER ARNOLD 


. . . makes its mark. It is a change to find 
that the young man has no chip on the 
shoulder.” —Spectator. 

15s. 


ecker & Warburg 





The Traveller’s Eye 


India: The Many-storeyed House. By Irene 
Vongher Vincent. (Faber, 21s.) 
A Barbarian in India. By Ralf Oppenhejm. 
(Phoenix House, 21s.) 
Persian Spring. By Wilfrid Blunt. (Barrie, 25s.) 
Kenya Diary. 1902-1906. By Colonel R. Meinertz- 
hagen. (Oliver and Boyd, 30s.) 
FAMILIAR as we have become with the American 
tourist, it is refreshing to come, for once, upon 
an American traveller. Mrs. Vincent and 
her husband packed their three small children 
into the back of the family car and took off, not 
in the approved American manner for Disney- 
land, or the Grand Canyon, or Williamsburg, 
Virginia, but for the continent of India, which 
they traversed from north to south and from 
south to north. They did this in no way to emulate 
the Joneses, but because of a real love of the 
country, acquired during a war-time spell in 
Calcutta, and a commendable desire to see and 
know more of it. 

Mrs. Vincent observes all she can with an agree- 
able freshness and without pretension. Her 
experiences are recorded in a style which at 
times reaches distinction and she only occasion- 
ally relapses into maternal coyness as she relates 
the bright remarks and reactions of her inquisitive 
children. They must have learnt quite a bit. On 
encountering a corpse, seated ~ ceremoniously 
robed on a dais on the way to burning, she is 
tempted to pretend to them that jt is an old man 
asleep. ‘But they knew. That unnatural tilt of the 
head, the one limp hand escaped from the bind- 
ings. “Why, Mother, that man is dead!” They 
were not horrified or frightened, though that 
might come later, but only intensely interested, 
They even seemed a little relieved as though the 
black hooded figure of death, glimpsed fleetingly 
in nightmares, had lifted its veil for a moment 
and shown a calm familiar face.’ 

A Barbarian in India is remarkable less for this 
brand of subjective reaction than for its spirit of 
objective research. Mr. Oppenhejm, a Danish 
writer who is fortunate to have Miss Katherine 
John as his translator, aspires to delve deeper than 
Mrs. Vincent, pursuing a quest for ‘some know- 
ledge of the soul of India.’ Travelling alone, he 
meets and learns from a wider cross-section of 
Indians and Europeans. He is at his best in his 
descriptions of religious practices: the children 
of Benares, playing and laughing about the well- 
fed pyres; the crows and the vultures, swiftly 
picking the corpses clean; the Jain priests, oblig- 
ingly sleeping amid bugs and other vermin to 
provide them with nourishment; a widow com- 
mitting herself to be burned, in ‘a wedding-dress 
of red flames.’ 

Mr. Oppenhejm illuminates his India with wel- 
come historical sidelights. Not so Mr. Blunt, in 
his Persian Spring journey. Mr. Blunt is already 
respected as a vicarious traveller, the charming 
and scholarly interpreter of two notable seven- 
teenth-century Italian journeys. In this account of 
his own journey, quite frankly as a tourist, to the 
land of his heart’s desire, there is plenty of the 
charm but too little of the scholarship. He seems 
at pains not to take his dream-land too seriously. 

Isfahan comes to life rather in his photographs, 
which are outstanding, than in his prose. Pene- 
trating into Afghanistan, he ignores altogether 
the dark, vaulted perfection of the covered 
bazaars of Herat—or can they have disappeared 
during the last twenty years?—while on entering 
the city at dusk, to the music of the Ramadan gun 

a‘ great shout of praise to Allah, a pulsating 
pillar of sound’—he yearns, in a bout of home- 
sickness, for the ‘soft light of candles and the 
glitter of silver’ and the port decanter circulating 
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around the dinner-table of a house at Eton where 

he is art master. : 
Colonel Meinertzhagen’s Kenya Diary is a 
period piece, written between 1902 and 1906 when 
niggers were niggers and the casual Slaughter of 
wild animals such as to induce, even in the author 
himself, a certain sense of retrospective shame 
We read of the wiping out of the entire population 
of a village in retaliation for the murder of a 
white man; the author's surprise at the ease With 
which a bayonet goes into a man’s body; the 
gleeful destruction of a whole herd of baboon 
which had killed his dog. The character of the 
author which emerges from his pages has, how- 
ever, some human inconsistencies. It is a man of 
right feelings who expresses his outrage at the 
flogging of a native for a minor offence, and 
releases a monkey—albeit to drown—from the 
cruelty of its tormentors, aboard a German Ship. 
An honest, extrovert document, but not one to 

leave lying around in anti-colonialist circles, 
KINROSS 


Pros and Amateurs 


A — Keep. By André Chamson. (Faber, 
s. 

The Golden Sovereign. By Richard Church, 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 

Medicine My Passport. By Dr. Donald Stafford 
Matthews. (Harrap, 18s.) 

Undiscovered Ends. By Major J. S. Poole, DSO, 
OBE, MC. (Cassell, 18s.) 

THE professional treats his autobiography as he 

would a piece: of fiction, giving the story of his 

life a shape, bringing the central character to life 

and not leaving him until he has reached a definite 

point in his development. The amateur’s bio- 

graphy, on the other hand, beginning at his birth 

and coming to an end arbitrarily at the moment he 

puts down his pen, just goes to show where the 

fallacy lies in the idea that every man has one 

book in him. It is not the material itself that is 

important but its selection and presentation. 

André Chamson, the most accomplished of 
professionals, describes in A Time to Keep the 
fourteen years of his childhood in the Cévennes, 
He has the gift for enjoying characters even 
when they work against him. He has nothing 
but sympathy for his father whose series of 
ambitious mismanagements eventually mean re- 
moval from the lycée to the village school, for 
the Protestant faith of his grandmother which he 
loses, and, more surprising still, since he already 
had literary ambitions, for the poets and Sunday 
painters of his town. And just compare his un- 
sentimental portrait of Anna, the family’s servant, 
with that of Nanny in any English memoirs. He 
makes his childhood eventful without ever getting 
the events out of proportion, and relates it always 
to the petit bourgeois background of his home or 
the peasant community of his grandmother's 
village. 

Far less congenial is Richard Church's The 
Golden Sovereign, where the professional skill is 
directed towards padding out the uneventful story 
of the writer’s life and irksome times in the second 
decade of the century. The themes that remain 
constant throughout—the daily tram journey, the 
custom house, the tragedy of his mother’s death 
(which occurred before the chronicle starts), the 
grudge he had against his father for refusing to 
let him take up an art scholarship—all of which 
demand to be dealt with once and for all in a 
chapter, keep coming in with spinsterish repett- 
tiveness right through the book. And there 1s 4 
wordiness and striving after the felicitous phrase 
which frequently overreaches itself, as when he 
talks of assembling and dissembling a motof- 
cycle combination. 
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The Story of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Far Eastern Expedition 


FIRST OVERLAND 


TIM SLESSOR tells with lighthearted zest how six relatively inexperienced university men drove 
overland from London to Singapore—the first ever to do so—across 20,000 miles of tarmac, 
desert, mountains, and jungle. One of the year’s most exhilarating travel books. Lavishly illustrated 
and with map end-papers. 2\s. (Ready October 28) 


MEDICINE MY PASSPORT 


Dr. DONALD MATTHEWS: adventurous life took him all over the world—to the Pacific, South 
America, Nigeria, India, and the heights of Kanchenjunga. An entertaining and unusually frank 
autobiography. J/lustrated. 18s. 


OCEAN OF FIRE Through the Sahara to Timbuktu 


ROBERT CHRISTOPHER describes a journey by camel to Timbuktu that is full of unusual 
incident and humour. ‘Mr. Christopher has the rare gift of presenting the intimate detail so 
necessary to a good travel story-—Notts EveninG Post. Illustrated. 18s. 


MY TWO JUNGLES James Macdonald’s moving life story 


Not since No Mean City has there been such an indictment of Glasgow slum life. The book 
contrasts the Glasgow ‘jungle’ with the real jungle of Malaya. 16s. 


FREEMASONS’ BOOK OF THE ROYAL ARCH 


BERNARD E. JONES, author of Freemasons’ Guide and Compendium, describes everything 
connected with Royal Arch Masonry that can be openly discussed. J/lustrated. 27s. 6d. 


HOVERING ANGELS The Story of the Navy’s Helicopters 


JOHN FRAYN TURNER, author of V.Cs. of the Royal Navy, Periscope Patrol, etc., tells how these 
amazing aircraft have proved their worth in many ways: rescue work, jungle warfare, recon- 





HARRAP BOOKS 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S 


Summing-up at Seventy 
SOVIET RUSSIA IN CHINA 


The Generalissimo’s own story of the momentous 
events of which he was part. 400 pp. 30s. 
(Ready November i8) 


SPRINGTIME IN 
SHANGHAI 


Mabel Waln Smith’s nostalgic record of life in 
pre-war China. 15s. (Ready November 18) 


A ZOO OF MY OWN 


Cornelius Conyn describes the remarkable 
private zoo he built up at his home in Sumatra. 
Line illustrations. 12s. 6d. (Ready October 28) 


Harrap Novels 


NO EVIL ANGEL 


Elizabeth Ogilvie’s story of love and violence on 
an island in New England. By the author of 
High Tide at Noon, etc. 13s. 6d. (Now Ready) 


WHISTLE AND PLL COME 


Philip McCutchan’s powerful first novel of a 
man’s efforts to free himself from Communist 
agents in Australia. 12s. 6d. (Ready October 28) 
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ERNEST H. 
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=<— Drawn from 


Memory 






The illustrator of The Wind in the Willows 
and the Winnie-the-Pooh books looks back 
on his boyhood in the 1880’s. ‘An enchanted 
book, warm with muffin fires and bright with 
untrammelled innocence.’ (Dail Mail) 
With 127 drawings, 21s 


PEARL 5. BUCK 


Letter from Peking 


A most moving novel, set in New England, 
about the problems of mixed blood in a 
Chinese-American family. 12s 6d 
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A first-class guide to 


the world’s trouble spots: 


ANDREW BOYD 
An Atlas of World Affairs 


What do you know of the Baghdad Pact, 
or Kashmir, or the Oder-Neisse line, or 
nuclear ballistic strategy, or the dozens 
of other world problems? In this handy 
book you will find the essential facts 
accompanied by 70 up-to-the minute 
maps. 15s 
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OLWEN CAMPBELL 


Mary Kingsley A Victorian in the Jungle 


Partly based on letters from a private collec- 
tion, this biography presents the authentic 
Mary Kingsley. Illustrated, 21s 


MICHAEL AYRTON 


Golden Sections 


Some splendours of the arts, 
some joys in things seen and 
friends known: such are the 
golden sections of these essays. 

Illustrated, 25s 

























And now for the one-book men. ‘In Town 
Tonight’ would describe the lives led by Dr. 
Donald Stafford Matthews and Major J. S. Poole 
as adventurous and fascinating. Dr. Matthews, 
who died last year, was born in New Zealand, 
took a medical degree in Edinburgh, served in the 
Navy, taught at the University College of Ibadan, 
practised in India, and was doctor to a Kachen- 
junga reconnaissance expedition. Major Poole, 
taken prisoner in both world wars, served under 


| General Ironside in Archangel and as an Assistant 


District Commissioner in the Sudan Political Ser- 


| vice. Both books, Medicine My Passport and 
Undiscovered Ends, reveal, in their genial bed- 


side or bluff military style, thoroughly extro- 
verted characters convinced that simply to set 
down lives that would be generally considered 


| interesting is enough to make an interesting book. 





GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


The Greatest Game of All 


Germans Under My Bed. By Ewart Jones. 
(Arthur Barker, 15s.) 
The Sledge Patrol. By David Howarth, (Collins, 


15s.) 


f | Escape from Montluc. By André Devigny. (Dob- 


son, 16s.) 


| The Cat. By Count Michael Soltikow. (Mac- 





Gibbon and Kee, 18s.) 
These Men are Dangerous. By D. I. Harrison. 
(Cassell, 16s.) 


| PERSONAL war stories come in two forms, those 


written by the protagonist and those reconstructed 
by a professional writer on information supplied 
by the protagonist. For excitement, humour and 
human interest the first-person account is bound 
to win hands down. The author can understate, 
give full rein to a sense of humour, reveal per- 
sonal bias; and all the time the reader knows that 
for him this is the next best thing to being there. 

The writer who sets out to describe the experi- 
ences of another man must walk more warily. 
Understatement, for him, is in danger of becom- 
ing facetiousness. ‘Ken wasn’t feeling so good, 
Ken had had both his feet shot off,’ can be the 
result of an attempt by the biographer to catch 
the atmosphere of aircrew refusal to ‘shoot a line.’ 
Humour must be sparingly employed and the 
revelation of bias is no longer engaging honesty 
but a kind of condemnation. 

Germans Under My Bed is a first-hand account 
of a private soldier's cheerful unlucky attempts to 
escape from a derided enemy, and is full of the 
tolerance, the contumacy and good humour of 
the British prisoner of war. Ewart Jones would 
blush to mention generosity and endurance; but 
these qualities are implicit in his book. They are 
also the outstanding qualities of the men of The 


| Sledge Patrol, David Howarth’s beautifully writ- 


ten reconstruction of the isolated, icy war in 
Greenland; but the characteristics of the pro- 
tagonists are stated rather than revealed. The 
author’s contention is that man-made war is in- 
conceivable in the Arctic because man is fighting 
the physical conditions and has no time for human 
enemies. Nevertheless, the handful of Danish 
civilians promoted by the Governor into the 
‘Greenland Army’ made a pretty good showing 


| against the invading Germans as well as against 


| their natural enemy. 


There was a world of difference in the treatment 
by the Germans of their Allied prisoners of war 
and of those civilian Resistance fighters who came 
into their hands. Escape from Montluc, admirably 
translated by Peter Green from Un Condamné a 


| Mort S’est Echappé, is the story of the survival 


and ingenious escape of a Resistance prisoner. 
The author, André Devigny, is also the protagon- 
ist and his behaviour makes one hope that under 
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195) 
similar conditions one would have found a similar 


strength. Although the account is Perhaps 4 litt] 
self-dramatised and heroic for English tastes , 
will reassure the reader about the integrity of th 
human spirit in the face of appalling oppression 

Integrity is not the inspiration of The Ca an 
account from the German side of espionage in 
Occupied France. The Cat was the code name 
for both an anti-German spy ring and for the 
woman radio operator who sent its information 
to England. The story is one of treachery from 
beginning to end. The French agents when caught 
betray their friends, the Germans then betray 
their informants. The story is of dull metal, with. 
out the glint of steel, and hardly worth its com- 
petent translation by Mervyn Savill. 

Vivid storytelling puts These Men are Danger. 
ous on a par with Escape from Montluc and 
Germans Under My Bed for excitement, It 
compels the reader to participate. The book jig 
not, as the title and jacket suggest, a history of 
the Special Air Service, but a personal and highly 
individual record of the author’s war experience, 
For him war is ‘the greatest game of all’ and he 
conveys the thrill of ambushes with heavily armed 
parachuted jeeps and hairbreadth escapes from 
outnumbering German forces with the same verve 
that made Roy Farran’s Winged Dagger so good, 
Here is the happy warrior as yet unshadowed by 
captivity. ERIC WILLIAMS 


In Furious Lusts Begot 


The English Face. By David Piper. (Thames and 
Hudson, 35s.) 


More than 250 years have passed since Defoe 
delivered his vigorous attack on that mythical 
creature The Trueborn Englishman, a thorough- 
bred type, he declared, that did not exist and 
could never have existed, the English race being 
the hybrid product of indiscriminate miscegena- 
tion— 

In eager rapes and furious lusts begot 

Between a painted Briton and a Scot; 

Whose gendering offspring quickly learned to bow 
And yoke their heifers to the Roman plough. ... 
Racial characteristics, one must admit, change 
astonishingly during the course of ages; and the 
talkative, gregarious, music-worshipping English- 
men who made their appearance in the sixteenth 
century—they were so effusive, Erasmus com- 
plained, that a foreigner was constantly embraced 
and kissed when he set foot in an English house, 
which was sometimes amusing and gratifying but 
also frequently embarrassing—can have borne 
remarkably little resemblance to their dour 
descendants of the present day. Is there, never- 
theless, such a thing as the English Face? And 
can any real connection be distinguished between 
the men and women who sat to Nicholas Hilliard 
and those who were immortalised by William 
Hogarth? For that matter, is there not a striking 
difference between Hogarth’s solid and sober 
patrons and the aristocratic and romantic person- 
ages who, soon afterwards, were visiting the 

studios of Gainsborough and Reynolds? 
Although he fails, I think, to solve the basic 
problem—whether an English Face exists, how it 
has developed and just what its typical lineaments 
are—Mr. David Piper has produced a delightful 
book which covers the whole extensive field of 
English portrait-painting. A brilliant sketch of 
Chaucer, on the margin of an illuminated manu- 
script executed about 1410, is the earliest portrait, 
in the modern sense, of a famous English man of 
letters; while the first deliberately realistic 
representation of an English king or queen— 
except, perhaps, for the funeral image of Edward 
III still preserved at Westminster Abbey—is the 
statue, again at Westminster, of Edward’s ill-fated 
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A SELECTION OF AUTUMN BOOKS 


Hausfrau At War 


ELSE WENDEL 


A German housewife’s powerful and moving story of 
everyday life in wartime Berlin. 9 pp. of illus. (Ready 


October 7.) 18s. Od. net 
The 


World and Its Peoples 


R. A. HILL 


A new and invaluable compendium of vital information 
about all the world’s countries. 20 maps. 10s. 6d. net 


Odhams Encyclopaedia 
for Children 


New Impression. The colour-illustrated encyclopaedia that 
is excitingly different. Over 2,500 illus. (half in colour). 
25s. Od. net 


The Quest For Africa 


HEINRICH SCHIFFERS 


A masterly historical survey spanning 2,000 years of 
exploration and discovery. /6 pp. of illus. 25s. Od. net 


The Lure of the Turf 


MEYRICK GOOD 


Half a century of racing memories by the former chief 
racing reporter of “The Sporting Life.” 17 pp. of illus. 
21s. Od. net 


The Children’s Book 
of Games, Puzzles and 
Pastimes 


A fascinating compendium of leisure- 
10s. 6d. net 


New Impression. 
hour interests for ages 7-14. Over 200 illus. 
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The Journal of the Royal Institute of Philosophy (14 Gordon Square, W.C.1) 


Speculative Truth 

Professor Ayer’s ‘“‘The Problem of Knowledge” 
The Philosophy of Viadimir Jankelevitch 
What Morality is not 

Contemporary Thought and Politics 
Philosophical Survey: German Philosophy 
New Books 

Institute Notes and Notices | 


Annual subscription, 25s. 3d., Post Free. Members of the Instityte | 
receive the Journal by virtue of their subscription (£1.10s. annuajjy) 


PHILOSOPHY 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER 1957 
The Earl of Halsbury | 
P.F.Strawson | 
Colin Smith 
Alasdair Macintyre 
Ernest Gellner 
F. H. Heinemann 


Published quarterly by ’ 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, price 6s. | 
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Hatchards 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1797 


of course... 
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The Baits 


CONSTANTINE FITZ GIBBON 
with drawings by Henry Moore 
After seventeen years, the first complete and coherent account 
of London’s heroic winter of 1940-41. 25s 


Tt O | | ° 9 
JOHN CONNELL 


The inside history of the Foreign Office and its personalities 
from Curzon to Burgess and Maclean. Illustrated 25s 


| f 
HARRY J. GREENWALL 


A new and candid biography of the Napoleon of Fleet 
Street. Illustrated 21s 


A Japanese Family 


JOHN SYKES 
An intimate and beautifully described glimpse into the 
privacy of a Japanese home. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 


The Unquiet Peace 


Edited by MAURICE TUGWELL 
with a foreword by General Sir Hugh Stockwell 
The blood-curdling adventures of nineteen British soldiers 
during the post-war “‘peace,”’ told by themselves. 


Illustrated \6s 
> WINGATE : 


Illustrated 15s 
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Immortal 
Queen 


The life-story of Mary, 


Queen of Scots—from 
her childhood at the 
Court of France to her 
death at Fotheringay— 
is finely told in this 
long historical novel 
by EvizaseTH Byrn, 
3rd Imp. 18s. 


Gorkha 


The Story of the Gurkhas of Nepal 
FRANCIS TUKER 


The village of Gorkha in the Nepalese 
Himalaya has given its name to the martial 
race known the world over as the Gurkhas. 


Lieut.-General 


Francis Tuker tells 


the story of the Gurkhas from Nepal’s 
earliest days up to 1956. 


Illus. Maps, 45s. 


The Amazing 


World of ° 


John Scarne 


John Scarne is the world’s number one 
expert on card manipulation and on gamb- 
ling. Primarily, this is his life story; but it 
is also a no-punches-pulled «account of 
gambling and show-business, 


Front. 35s. 


* 


Hamilton Avenue 


RONALD BYRON 


All the characters in this remarkable 
first novel are Africans, living in the native 
township of Newclare, near Johannesburg. 
But Mr. Byron has no racial or. special 
gospel to preach—he is content to tell a 
very good story. Book Society Recommendation. 


10th Oct, 153s. 


Across the River 


RICHARD JOCELYN 


An account of what happened to a 
Squadron of Sappers in the course of a 
divisional advance up to and across a river 
in Italy in World War Il. This novel shows 
how Sappers lived, and how many of them 


died, 


10th Oct. 16s. 
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grandson Richard II, commissioned during the 
monarch’s lifetime from Nicholas Broker and 
Godfrey Prest, citizens and coppersmiths of Lon- 
don. It shows a weak but sensitive face, with a 
round forehead, an attenuated, oddly pointed 
nose and a small receding, nearly. bearded chin 
—the features of a nervous dilettante, hopelessly 
unsuited to his difficult role. 

One of the charms of Mr. Piper’s, book is the 
splendidly catholic selection of plates. he includes. 
Naturally, almost every period is dominated by 
some outstanding artist; and, whereas many of 


| these painters were evidently shrewd psycholo- 
| gists, skilled in portraying the qualities of the 


individual mind and heart, they were apt to 
impose on their subjects the sense of style that 
they themselves favoured. Thus Van. Dyck and, 
later, Gainsborough’ helped to create an ideal 
aristocracy; and we-have only to compare Van 
Dyck’s portraits of Charles I and his courtiers 
with the impressions left by other artists, to 
understand how he transformed and ennobled the 
flesh-and-blood material of his pictures. He set a 
fashion that his sitters subsequently followed: 
Nature learned to imitate Art. 

Hogarth, of course, was a glorious exception— 
he took humanity as he found it; yet, in his magni- 
ficent portrait of Captain Coram (which Mr. 
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~Piper,-rather inexplicably; does not Feprod 

he combined straightforward pictorial realism 
with a look of unself-conscious grandeur. Duri 
the Victorian Age, in portrait-painting as in p 
much else, the artist's inspiration began to decline, 
But Watts did his best to produce a gallery of 
Victorian Worthies; and some of his portraits— 
for example, his picture of Carlyle, which the old 
man bitterly resented—throw an important side. 
light on the English nineteenth-century genius. At 
the same time, Mr. Piper pays a tribute to the 
achievements of the early photographers, and 
places Watts’s portrait of Tennyson side by side 
with Julia Margaret Cameron’s equally impres- 
sive photographic study. 

Altogether, this is a fascinating volume, which 
provokes a number of important questions, even 
though it does not. answer them. The reader jis 
encoureged to draw his own conclusions; and a 
conclusion he-will probably draw is that, despite 
the numerous changes it has suffered, the English 
character remains a very strong one. Vitality is 
more ccmmon than beauty in Mr. David Piper's 
gallery of heads; but there is an air of singular 
alertness and aliveness, of humour and wisdom 
allied to strength of feeling, about the English 
face as he presents it. 

PETER QUENNELL 


New Novels 


The Black Cloud. By Fred Hoyle. (Heinemann, 
15s.) 


Sound of a Distant Horn. By Sven Stolpe. (Sheed 


and Ward, 15s.) 
Love Me Little. By Amanda Vail. (Secker and 
Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 
The Wapshot Chronicle. By John Cheever. (Gol- 
lancz, 15s.) 
A Girl Among Poets. By John Symonds. (Chap- 
man and Hall, 13s. 6d.) 
The Etruscan. By Mika Waltari. (Putnam, 18s.) 
The Score at Tea-Time. By Michael Ellis. (Peter 
Davies, 15s.) 
The Tin Armada. By Satherley Whitehand 
(Cassell, 15s.) 
The Black Cloud is a splendid affair, as good as 
Mr. Hoyle’s other bland and thrilling manifesto 
about the new cosmology, The Nature of the 
Universe. It bears about the same relation to the 
rest of science-fiction as antibiotics to homeo- 
pathic remedies: one supposes it to be the real, 
as well as the latest thing. Appropfiately, it is not 
really fiction: the only thing it has in common 
with many novels is an element of day-dream 
and wish-fulfilment, the scientist’s hunger for a 
Great Good Place (Mr. Hoyle situates it in the 
north Cotswolds) where he enjoys every technical 
facility and material comfort, including the 
services of a string quartet, and from where he 


.can not only despise and bully the abject politi- 


cians to his heart’s content but also converse 
comfortably with a massive galactic Intelligence 
about human prospects and Universal problems, 

Mr. Hoyle’s calculations are absorbing, and I 
believe him absolutely when he says it could all 
happen. His hero’s attitude to the masses, who 
come rather badly out of the galactic disturbances, 
is a little off-hand. Politicians at least have to make 
a show of worrying about them and grappling 
with their tiresome needs, but scientists apparently 
just can’t be bothered. This is the only slightly 
chilling note in a delightful and fascinating book. 

Sound of a Distant Horn evidently has a 
European reputation. It is certainly a strangely 
moving book, giving a real insight into the 
struggle between spiritual tenor and the dogged 
informed intelligence. The hero, a Swede living in 
postwar Paris, is dying of cancer. He is attended 


by an atheist doctor and, ultimately, by priests. We 
also see the priests, and their private agonies and 
upsets, independently, and very well these are 
presented. At its best the book has something of 
the terrible pathos of Jvan Ilyitch, but the con- 
trolling vision is too blurred and too uncertain, 
There is some heavy symbolism about all-in 
wrestling, and when the hero in a particularly 
gloomy mood on a wet day in Paris is looking for 
a church, a rat has to run over his foot and a 
passing lorry splashes him with filth. But it is 
an impressive and humane novel. 

Thinking back on our own long innocent 
history, full of works like The Canterbury Tales 
and Tom Jones, one really feels sorry that the 
poor Americans have hardly had a time when 
they did not know ail about sex. What a lot they 
have missed! Naturally they do the best they can 
in their fallen state, constructing on the basis of 
this deadly knowledge miracles of sophistication 
and ingenuity like Love Me Little and The Wap- 
shot Chronicle. But no romance or love or baw- 
diness, of course, no sweet reasonless melancholy 
or breathless unnamed excitement. All the same 
Love Me Little is a delicious small piece, purport- 
ing to be composed by a New York girl nearly 
sixteen, who, stung to emulation by the ‘interest- 
ing experience’ enjoyed by Sue Fosburgh, captain 
of her school hockey team, decides with her friend 
Amy to get even with Sue by the end of the 
summer. How they fail, dicovering that ‘nothing 
arouses distrust and suspicion as much as gener- 
osity,’ makes charming reading. The narrator's 
immediate fictional stranglehold on her mother 
and father shows that she is a born novelist. 

After elbowing my way past the publicity on 
the covers of The Wapshot Chronicle 1 felt worn 
out and fretful, nor was the first chapter exactly 
refreshing. I suppose that it is a great, rich, dense, 
clever book, as everyone seems to think, with the 
warm saliva of life lapping around its careful 
bridgework; but it none the less gave me the 
feeling of something cold and watchful, some- 
thing fundamentally not there. Mr. Cheevers 
penetration into what used to be called the inti- 
mate side of life is as remorseless as Mary 
Macarthy’s, but he also wishes to embrace it all 
and think ‘how marvellous.’ 
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Kenya Diary. 1902-1906 
CoLONEL R. MEINERTZHAGEN, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


A vivid account of the exciting life of a young officer during 
the early days of white settlement in Kenya. Naturalists 
and ornithologists will be interested in the descriptions of the 
immense herds of game and the variety of bird life in Kenya 
at that time. 30s. net 


The Origin of Life on the Earth 
A. I, OPARIN 


One of Russia’s leading scientists explains his theories on 
this most controversial subject. Earlier theories and experi- 
ments are fully described and the book has been written in a 
way which will make it readily understood by anybody who 
has a basic scientific education. 35s. net 


The Last Paradise 


HELMUT HANDRICK 


The outstanding feature of this beautiful book is the collection 
of fifty-nine colour photographs of birds, beasts, insects and 
plants. The author reveals the astonishing beauty of nature’s 
everyday life in a private estate in the Ruhr which is threatened 
by the encroaching industrial development of the area. 

45s. net 





Portrait of Spain 
BERT BOGER AND ANTON DIETERICH 


This attractively presented book gives a long region by region 
| introduction summarising the history of the country and 
indicating the principal tourist attractions. This is followed 
| by an account of a tour which Bert Boger made with his 
camera. The thirty-two colour and thirty-four monochrome 
plates are the brilliant result of his work. 45s. net 
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THE EUROPEAN 
THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 


Contents for October include: 


ANALYSIS by EUROPEAN 


The failure of the West to reply to Kruschev’s offer of withdrawal 
of America and Russia from Europe, the most important thing 
said since the war: 


The case for Europe against Bevan-Beaverbrook; the realist 
attitude of T.U.C: 

Successive devaluations or siege economy? — until European union. 
NIETZSCHE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF POWER 
by DR. ERNST FELLNER 
SWINBURNE’S ATALANTA by DESMOND STEWART 
2/6 


Obtainable from all bookstalls or from 302 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London. S.W.1 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Brigadier Lord Malise Graham, C.B., D.S.O. 
Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 
Dr. F. H. George 
John S. Barrington 


GRAND STRATEGY 
Tue AGE oF Louis XIV 
BRAIN-WASHING AND CONTROL OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
HAs IRELAND AN AGRICUTURAL TRADITION ? 


DENMARK’S DILEMMA Reginald Colby 
A PREVENTATATIVE FRAMEWORK FOR CHILD WELFARE D. H. Stott, Ph.D. 
SoME THOUGHTS ON THE PROS AND CONS OF ADVERTISING John Gibbins 


Wuar Is A ‘STANDARD OF LivinG’ ? 
PROBLEMS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH AFRICA 
Some RECENT BooKs 


Marc T. Greene 
Arthur F. Loveday, O.B.E. 


October 1957. Number 614 10s. net 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


YULENGOR 


The Nomads of Arnhem Land 
By Wilbur S. Chaseling 


This is the story of the daily life of Australian Aboriginals, probably 
the most primitive of all living men. “A superb and moving evoca- 
tion of a life which is vanishing as the bulldozers of civilisation rumble 


nearer’ — Spectator. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 


WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION? 
By DONALD HUGHES, Headmaster of Rydal School. 


Writers of letters to The Times Educational Supplement have recently 
complained that books about education are, on the whole, dull and 
difficult to read. This one, in the form of a conversation between a 
variety of educationists, is easy to read without being in any way 


superficial. 
5s. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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Mr. Symonds has a deft, underplayed, beady- 
eyed sort of style, and A Girl Among Poets opens 
well by introducing us to a droll collection of 
Kensington versifiers. But too soon it appears that 
the author's beady eye is here as unmeaningful 
as a bird’s; even his gift for dialogue deserts him 
and the book becomes pointless before petering 
out. Did he intend a satire? If so, his victims are 
nothing like sharply enough drawn. If he meant 
more than a satire—a human document or some- 
thing—it has not been written. 

Monumental historical novels about the ancient 
world can generally be left to Hollywood, but 
The Etruscan is so good that it deserves a special 
notice. Mr. Waltari has the rare gift of making 
the Mediterranean gods seem alive and at work; 
and his Etruscan’s adventures in Greek Sicily 
carry complete conviction. 

The Score at Tea-Time and The Tin Armada 
are both excellent and mildly documentary thril- 
lers. The first is about the damage achieved by a 
Communist in the Allied armies during the Korean 
War; the second, in which the battle scenes are 
done with real simplicity and power, is about a 
mine-sweeper before and during the Dieppe raid. 

JOHN BAYLEY 


It’s a Crime 


The Authentic Death of Hendry Jones. By 
Charles Neider. (Muller, 13s. 6d.) Novel of 
suspense set in the Far West of the heroic age— 
the 1880s: a gunfighter is caught, escapes 
just before he is due to be hanged and returns, 
driven by some tragic compulsion, to his inevit- 
able death. Baldly and beautifully done, as if by 
his fellow-gunfighter, in prose of saga-like 
simplicity. Closer to Western narrative ballads, 
or to films such as High Noon and 3.10 to Yuma, 





. . | 
“*Ten stories which come consistently | 





close to perfection. = 


—A. BOUCHER, NEW YORK TIMES 


MYSTERY 
STORIES 


by Stanley Ellin 


“Very nicely written American short 
stories in the tradition of Poe and Bierce, 
The cannibalistic restaurant is delicious.”’ 

—Maurice Richardson, Observer 


“Stands shoulder to meaty shoulder with 
the great modern books in its field.’’ 
—Ellery Queen 


“These are virtually flawless tales. Here 
is a permanent classic among short-story 
collections,”’ 

—New York Times 
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than to run-of-the-mill crime novels. It might well 
last long enough to become a small classic. 

The Case of Torches, By Clark Smith. (Ham- 
mond, Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Unusually convincing 
story of intrigue inside big industrial concern, 
with murder and mystery as incidental by- 
products. Written with style, point, and a Bal- 
chinesque eye for by-pass factory and board-room. 

The Contessa Came Too. By John Bryan. 
(Faber, 13s. 6d.) The high-born of both sexes and 
most of the NATO nationalities romp around 
the Riviera di Ponente in their high-powered 
cars; and Canadian Colonel Sarel, whose second 
adventure this is, respectfully notes the colour of 
the Hanover Square suits, the pattern of the Place 
Vend6me scarves, and the cut of the St. James’s 
Street shoes, even as the blows are exchanged. The 
course is too long for the pace to be kept up, 
especially as there has to be a time allowance for 
genuflections to the gentry and their haberdashers. 
But there is an affection for Italy and the Italians, 
and the contessa—a contemporary condottiera 
—is a good invention, who pops up all too seldom. 

Cork in the Doghouse. By Macdonald Hastings. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) Bellicose, battle-scarred 
bull-terrier bitch (caricatured by dust-cover into 
bull-doggery) wins heart of dear old Mr. Cork, 
the elderly city gent, and solves her own mystery. 
Sentimental in a doggy sort of way, and most 
engaging: even cat-men must admire author’s 
lively prose style, if not his taste in pets. 

Mystery Stories. By Stanley Ellin. (Boardman, 
11s. 6d.) Ten grand guignol stories, of which one, 
‘The Specialty of the House,’ much admired and 
much anthologised, sets pattern of highly skilled 
construction, surprise ending, touch of horror. 
Each story very, very good; all ten at once very, 
very depressing. 

The Wife of the Red-haired Man. By Bill S. 
Ballinger. (Reinhardt, 12s. 6d.) Simply a tale of 
pursuit. A man breaks jail, shoots the husband of 
his former wife, and flees with her across the 
United States, with the cops after them. Told in 
a starkly simple yet compassionate tone of voice, 
so that the suspense tightens towards the in- 
evitable climax. Usual enough story, unusually 
well done—a gripper. 

Kill Once Kill Twice. By Kyle Hunt. (Barker, 
10s. 6d.) Neat, probable lower-middle-class little 
piece about how surburban radio dealer is driven 
by debt into one murder and by fear into the 
next: enough to haunt you into paying your 
bills. Unusually sensible and unsensational for 
first attempt, and lapel-clutchingly readable. 

The Rich Die Hard. By Beverley Nichols. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) There is a policeman who says 
—and the little dots are the author’s—‘in my class 
of people, that word “mistress” . . . it sounds 
sort of . . . continental.’ There is a Lord Richard 
with fair hair, very blue eyes ‘with lines of 
laughter round them’ who ‘looked as though he 
would have been happier in rugger clothes.’ But 
the mush doesn’t become more than approxi- 
mately waist-deep till one reaches the allegedly 
civilised private detective who ‘allowed himself 
nearly half a glass of Chateau Yquem with the 
trout.” The concept is sicklier even than Mr. 
Nichols’s prose style. 

Bony Buys a Woman. By Arthur Upfield. 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) That admirable half-caste 
aborigine, Inspector Napoleon Bonaparte, in 
another of his adventures in the Australian out- 
back, involving not only a killing and a kidnap- 
ping but much anthropological lore and sun- 
baked local colour. Upfield is as distinctive a 
writer as Simenon, and his well-constructed detec- 
tive stories have a quality of atmosphere and 
background all their own. Moderately exciting 


plot, fascinating detail. 
CHRISTOPHER PYM 





Plantagenet Vices 


Devil’s Brood: The Angevin Family. B 
Duggan. (Faber, 21s.) oo 
‘From the devil they came and to the devil they 
will go.’ There is obviously the stuff of toy 
astringent romance in the story of the Plan- 
tagenets, and who better to tell it than Mr, 
Duggan, now established as the current medieval 
expert in the twilight between history and the 
historical novel? He tells his story conscientiously 
with adequate respect for established fact and 
the verdicts of the Oxford History of England; 
and if those who like this sort of réchauffé set 
store by being served with the right basic 
ingredients, they may put their trust in the chef. 

Certainly it is well to look at these kings as 
men, cruel, lascivious, greedy, false. The eye of 
the constitutional historian, pondering (as Mr, 
Duggan says) ‘the legal innovations of King 
Henry II and the constitutional mishaps of King 
John,’ does not see all the game. It is the men 
(and women), the family, the brood, whom Mr, 
Duggan endeavours to bring to life: Henry him- 
self, who seduced his son Richard’s fiancée; the 
younger Henry, succinctly described by a con- 
temporary as ‘a lovely palace of sin’; Richard, not 
‘a gay and popular leader of knights,’ but ‘a cal- 
culating and cold-hearted bore,’ and probably a 
sodomite; John, most notorious of all. 

The picture is not pleasant—a good deal less 
pleasant in reality than Mr. Duggan’s slightly 
sugary tone would always suggest—and it is as 
well that we should have it rubbed in. But is 
Henry II's place in our history affected by his 
lecheries? Were ‘the vices of the monarchs’ (as 
Stubbs once suggested) ‘disastrous to their sub- 
jects’? Mr. Duggan’s purpose is to tell their story, 
not to answer questions such as these. 









GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
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Notable Recent Books 


THE WAY TO FORTUNE 
EDWARD WESTROPF 


A highly entertaining account of millionaires and 
their money; how they obtained it and how they 
spend it. ‘If ever a book was groomed for literary 
stardom, this one is..—ALISTAIR MACRAE (Glas- 
gow Evening Citizen) < 13s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
AMATEUR THEATRE 
PETER COTES 


A complete treatise of advice and information 
dealing with every aspect of Amateur Dramatics. 
*. .. this is at once the most comprehensive and 
the most thorough (handbook) that I have come 
across.’—T. C. WORSLEY (The Author) Ws. 


For Your Booklist 


THE TARTAN PIMPERNEL 
DR. DONALD CASKIE 


Dr. Caskie, Minister of the Scottish Church in 
Paris, was named by the British Press ‘The Tartan 
Pimpernel’ for his wartime work in assisting ser- 
vicemen to escape from France. His adventures, 
perilous in the extreme, are the subject of this 
book, throughout which his Scottish humour and 
the Christianity and humility of a Man of God 
create a particularly moving atmosphere. 

October 15s. 


HUNTERS OF THE STORMY SEA 
HAROLD McCRACKEN 


Between 1740 and 1840 incredible fortunes were 
made in the sea otter fur trade—at incredible cost 
The Russians, who pioneered the hunting of the 
sea otter, made explorations and settlements along 
a vast stretch of coast from California to the 
Aleutians, This, highly readable story of cruel, 
avaricious plunder also contributes new facts to 
this little-known period of world history. 
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a Difference 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 396 


Report by W. May Byron 


Competitors will remember the ‘old man of Nantucket Who kept all his cash in a bucket; But his 
daughter named Nan, Ran away with a man, And as for the bucket, Nantucket.’ Competitors were 


asked to submit two original limericks, each 


‘aruas—for May Byron—Valetta.” Thus con- 
cluded one limerick, and swallowed up I cer- 
tainly felt after the first reading of the entries. 
From all quarters of the globe they came, as well 
as from Asian flu sickbeds at home. Wild scansion, 
bad rhymes and careless reading of the com- 
tition terms as set eliminated about fifty at the 
first sifting, leaving a mere 300 or so to be dealt 
with. Trying to keep my judicial head among 
these swarms of lovers who decided to Havana, 
jexicographers who have Dundee, budding but 
unsuccessful Mrs. Beetons of Nuneaton, juvenile 
delinquents urged to hit Granada or to Bagdad— 
those, that is, not already out to Kilkenny— 
sulptor’s wives of Doncaster, naked Ellens of 
New Delhi, and anticipated goings on after Mar- 
seilles, I finally suggest two guineas for each 
couple printed, and refrain from further com- 
ment in order to leave as much space as possible 
for the singles. It is obvious that unfortunately 
there will not be room for all those that deserve 
printing. 
PRIZEWINNERS 
(G. H. BAXTER) 
Said a motorist nearing Rhodesia, 
‘] intended to go to Silesia, 
But to drive through a curtain 
Makes steering uncertain, 
So I find the Rhodesia Rhodesia.” 
A goose who had flown from Uganda 
Had a spouse who could not understand her; 
But in fluent Swahili 
She gobbled ‘It reelly 
Makes sense in Uganda, Uganda!” 
(J. W. KENNEDY) 
A bashful young man at Pearl Harbour 
Proposed to a girl in an arbour. 
He whispered to Pearl 
(As they called the said girl) 
‘What feeling t’wards me does Pearl Harbour?’ 
Acertain young man from Manilla, 
Allergic, it seems, to vanilla, 
Ate a 3d. ice 
And collapsed in a trice 
And you never did see a Manilla. 
(R. S. STANIER) 
A peasant of Hyderabad 
Lost the only good cow that he had. 
All search having failed, 
‘Those who find her,’ he wailed, 
*Are good; those who Hyderabad.’ 


incorporating one place name, on similar lines. 


A sarcastic old man of Helsinki 

Said his children were dirty and stinky; 
And when they all cried, 
“We're snow-white !’ he replied, 

‘If you're white, then what the Helsinki?’ 


COMMENDED 
(ARCAS) 
An impudent fellow from Wroxeter _ 
Once kissed a young girl from Uttoxeter 
When she said ‘Not again!’ 
The disconsolate swain 
Took her down to the beach and threw Wroxeter! 


(RUSSELL EDWARDS) 
A foreman, who lived in Isoka, 
Had a wife most adept with the poker; 
But he said, ‘I've few woes, 
For I keep a small hose, 
And when she grabs the poker, Isoka.’ 


(R. WINDHAM) 
At Christmas, in Azerbaijan, 
A maid was pursued by a man. 
Said her friends, ‘She'll hold out 
Through December, no doubt, 
But I bet you he Azerbaijan.’ 


(GENERAL SIR WALTER VENNING) 
Said a negro, who lived in Arkansas, 
As he filed off his teeth with a handsas, 

‘Ah jes do it to show 
And let all the folks know 
How swell wid my handsas Arkansas.’ 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
His C.O. in the Port of Halfaya 
To a sniper said, ‘Hal, I require 
You to aim with your lead 
At the poke of a head; 
And if it pokes higher, Halfaya.’ 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
To a lady of Haverfordwest 
A cop said ‘You are under arrest,’ 
For a long one-way street, 
Running east, was his beat, 
And she wanted to Haverfordwest. 


(EDWARD SAMSON) 
Said Campbell, when entering Lucknow, 
‘Our troops are all out of the muck now. 
Fortunatus nunc sum; 
Which, you ignorant scum, 
Is Latin for we are in Lucknow.’ 





(c. }. HUGHES) 
There was a young lad of Bahrein 
Whom the climate was driving insane; 
He cried to his pop 
“Will this heat never stop?’ 
Said the old man ‘No, never—Bahrein.” 
(CLEG) 
There was a young man of Siberia 
Who sighed for a lady—superior. 
He pined, but at length 
He took something—for strength— 
But also it made his Siberia. 
(PIBWOB) 
A pretty young girl of Missouri 
Was adjudged Beauty Queen by a jury 
Having been so acclaimed 
She was suitably named 
By the folk of Missouri *Missouri.” 
(J. EB. CHERRY) 
A young man from far Adelaide, 
Consorted with hens, I'm afraid, 
He would cluck, scratch and roost, 
But he never produced, 
And he could have been rich Adelaide. 
(ROSINA M. WILLIAMSON) 
There was a young man from Omagh, 
Who hadn't a lawful Papa, 
And when he had heard 
That his Mother had erred, 
He said a lot more than Omagh! 
(CICELY WILLIAMS) 
There was an old man of Geneva 
Who studied the works of the beaver; 
His wife helped him much, 
And her knowledge was such 
That he said, ‘Give me all the Geneva.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 399 
Set by J. M. Cohen 

The usual prize of six guineas is offered for a 
translation in equivalent form of La Ceppéde’s 
sonnet on the Passion: 
Aux monarques vainqueurs la rouge cotte d’armes 
A ppartient justement. Ce roi victorieux 
Est justement vétu par ces moqueufs gens d’armes 
D’un manteau qui le marque et prince et glorieux. 
O pourpre, emplis mon tét* de ton jus précieux 
Et lui fais distiller mille pourprines larmes, 
A tant que méditant ton sens mystérieux, 
Du sang trait de mes yeux j'ensanglante ces 

carmes.t 

Ta sanglante couleur figure nos péchés 
Au dos de cet Agneau par le Pére attachés : 
Et ce Christ t endossant se charge de nos crimes. 
O Christ, 6 saint Agneau, daigne-toi de cacher 
Tous mes rouges péchés, brindelles des abimes, 
Dans les sanglants replis du manteau de ta chair. 

*téte. + incantations, poémes. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No- 
399,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by October 
15. Results on October 25. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 960 


ACROSS 
1 Very much the head girl (6). 
4 The Archdeacon gets back at Ted in revenge (8). 
9 Transposed stretch of water sounds as if it 
causes a fine frenzy (6). 
10 Golly, top linguist here! (8) 
Nn > his mantle —— up his face’ (Shakespeare) 
(8). 
13.A little sulphur added to Pussy’s favourite 
dinner makes it creamy! (6) 
15 Bother, I must do the mending (4). 
16 A gory bit of London? (10) 
19 Struggle with a painter? It’s a racket (10). 
2% Six gallons, no more, allowed for Hebrew 
ablutions (4). 
33 Longs to make old-fashioned junkets? (6) 
3 E’s missing, from work perhaps (8). 
27 They can’t even have a race-meeting in such an 
inferior place! (3-5) 
2 In this town you can get a bed in anticipation (6). 
29 Auburn condition (8). 
3% Gramophone device not favoured by Sam the 
Musketeer (4-2). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


11 Send tin this means (7). 

14 Assign this to a writer (7). 

17 Its occupants are certainly browned off (5-4). 

18 ‘The trumpet’s loud —— Excites us to arms’ 


19 Poignantly recalled in ‘I remember, I remember’? 
(7) 


21 Dancer evidently doesn’t finish his drink (4-3). 
22 I'd mice in Florence once (6). 

24 An archdeacon’s geum (5). 

26 Literary bridegroom as he appears close-up (4). 





DOWN 
1 I have taken on Ma’s dues (7). 
2 Principal leads the way to the dive (9). 
3 The Marshal, sée, gets a decoration (6). 
5 Climbed to get a flower for Cupid (4). 
6 Undesirable state in a fountain-pen for copper- 
plate writing (8). 
7 Hoods for duellists? (5) 
8 Play takes an eternity—staggering! (7) 


(Dryden) (8). 














and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened at noon on October 8 and addressed: Crossword No. 960, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


Solution on October 11 


The winners of Crossword No. 958 are: Mars. E. E 


Solution to No. 859 on page 462 


B. Suivas, 36 


Brighton Place, Aberdeen, and Captain N. Cure, R.N., Hawksland, 





Winkleigh, Devon 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
. No. 121 
‘ J. PERIS (1st Prize, Magasinet, 1953) 
BLACK (7 men) 
Y, UH 
WY WY, 


Wttttn " \ 
Wy 













Y 











WHITE (8 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Haring: 
Kt-B 7, threat Q-R 7 mate. 1... K-B 4; 2 Q-R 7. 


eee. K BP:;2Q-Kt1. 1...KtR7,R 5; 
i a eS aes, | K P; 2 Kt-Kt 3. Note the 
thematic tries | Kt-K 7?, B Q P!; and I Kt-Kt 6? 
or Kt 4?,B x QBP! 


THE OBJECT OF THE EXERCISE 

Now that—for the first time—the Swiss system has 
produced an unexpected champion and that the 
system itself has been partially responsible for the 
result, we are sure to have attacks on it as an un- 
satisfactory method. and defences which will be as 
unsound as the attacks. It is, therefore, perhaps worth 
while to consider the two questions: (1) What is the 
object of the British Championship? (2) Does the 
Swiss system achieve this better than any other 
method? 

First, to clear away one basic misconception, let 
us decide what it is not: it is not—and never has been 
—a method of determining who is the best player in 
the country. A moment's consideration will show that 
this is true. If one wants merely to determine the best 
player, a far superior way is to examine the results 
of all match and tournament play over the past year 
and decide, either by exercise of judgment or (prefer- 
ably) by the use of some such method as the current 
grading system, who has had the best results (taking 
into account the strength of the opposition) over the 
year as a whole. This is a superior system because it 
uses all the evidence available instead of only some. 
Naturally in a country where there is one outstanding 
player (e.g., Holland with Dr. Euwe), the best player 
will, in fact, almost always win the championship— 
in such a case all methods give the same answer; but 
in countries where the standard of the top players 
is very even, such as England or—on a higher level— 
USSR, it is ridiculous to suppose that a single tourna- 
ment will necessarily bring out the best player as 
champion. The USSR championship is an excellent 
example of this; a player may win it one year and be 
half way up the next—and this in a twenty-round 
American tournament. 

The object of the championship is quite different. 
It is to provide a sporting event in which all or most 
of the best players in the country will compete with 
the honour of the title of British champion for the 
winner; and it must be a sufficiently severe and fair 
test for it to be very improbable that anyone outside 
the best few will win it—otherwise the honour of 
winning is an empty one. We use this method, not 
because it is fairer than grading, but because it is very 
much more interesting, dramatic and clear-cut. An 
ideal championship, to my mind, satisfies the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) It contains all the generally recog- 
nised leading players; (2) it is a fair test; (3) any 
player (however new) can earn a place if he is good 
enough; (4) it has a generally good effect on chess 
in the country; (5) it not only achieves aims (1) to 
(4) but is seen to do so. In the next article I shall 
consider how far the Swiss system succeeds in meeting 
these criteria. 





Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


AN autumn afternoon seems to hang heavily when 
there is mist and the dying leaves drip with moisture. 
I went up to the little wood yesterday, hoping to 
pick a few blackberries and gather a mushroom or 
two from the decaying vegetation close to the path. 
Funguses there were of several sorts, red and yellow, 
and even a puff ball, but no mushrooms. Perhaps 
this was because I was nearly half the day late. The 
blackberries were tasteless. They nearly always are 
when there is no sun to dry and freshen them, for 
they quickly become rotten in the dampness and are 
a sure attraction for flies. In the little wood, close to 
the ivied cliff, three jackdaws sat dejectedly on a 
dead ash, having picked this spot because they could 
see about them without difficulty. They flew off 
without cawing, reminding me of the carrion crow on 
such occasions, for jackdaws are rarely silent when 
disturbed. Only a solitary tomtit made a sound in 
the needles of the pine. No blackbird scolded and 
the woodpigeons were silent. Far away someone 
rattled a can and made that curious sound designed 
to bring cows up from the pasture. It was milking 
time on a hushed, back-end afternoon, and very soon 
the purring of a petrol generator would proclaim 
the fact, but out of doors the countryside was 
shrouded and muffled in a mist that was almost 
night. 


HANDYMAN 

The calling of handyman is commoner in the 
country than in the town where tradesmen naturally 
congregate and, of course, there are handymen and 
handymen. One can make a fair job of patching a 
thatch or replacing a slate and another can hardly 
be trusted to put in a row of peas or draw a fowl. 
One I met the other day listed all the jobs he had 
done in his time and was more than proud of his 
way with obstinate septic tanks. These, he insisted, 
required more than a passing knowledge of ‘back- 
terials.’ His father too, had followed the same calling 
and had been much sought after as a doctor of 
cats and a scraper of pigs as well as chimney sweep. 
Today the sweep is more mobile, but in the old days 
farms and cottages often had their flues brushed 
by whoever cared to try his hand. The old handy- 
man in this case, I was told, preferred to. sweep 
chimneys where hens were kept. It was a very 
simple operation too. The most active rooster was 
selected and a cord fastened to his feet. The bird 
was taken aloft and.the rope lowered down the 
stack. The flapping of his wings as he was pulled 
down did all that was necessary. Presumably a black 
rooster was favourite for the job! 
LEAF FISHING 

A narrow line separates fishing and poaching at 
times, for, after all, there were no poachers until 
laws were framed. When salmon fishing became 
more democratic the poacher lost his aura of 
romance and even the common man with whom he 
rubbed shoulders called him blackguard. Neverthe- 
less, salmon poaching, refined and cloaked in 
respectability, continues and flourishes where it can. 
I watched a gentleman at it the other day. He was 
using polarising glasses and cast a short line in the 
hope that the swift current would drive his treble- 
hooked bait into the side of a stale red salmon. He 
failed for lack of patience but perhaps his method 
was wrong. An authority on the subject, who stood 
at my elbow, said it was a perfectly simple operation. 
A hook and an autumn leaf are the tackle. When 
the leaf tumbles and rolls past the salmon the rod 
is swiftly raised and jerked and the hooks are 
driven into the underbelly. One merely needs the 
leaf, the hook, the line, the rod and the licence, and 
no conscience at all. 


THIRSTY JOURNEY 

‘It come dark an’, still Jack’s boss wouldn’t stop 
at none o° the ’otels, but when poor Jack said ’e 
were so dry ’e couldn’t go no farther ’e stopped an’ 
said, “You get a good drink ‘ere, I’m told.” Jack 
got down smackin’ ’is lips an’ lookin’ for the door, 
but all ’e could see was the ole ’orse trough an’ that 
were the only drink ’e got “til ’e got ‘ome that day!’ 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


THe annual general meeting of The British 
Homophone Company, Ltd., was held on September 
30 in London. Mr. Jack Lesser, chairman and 
ing director, in the course of his speech, said: 

The profit for the Group for the year under review 
is £41;940 compared with £47,444 for the Previous 
year. The taxation charge for this year is £23779 
leaving a profit of £18,161 as compared with the 
previous year's figure of £24,126. 

The profit of the Parent Company, The British 
Homophone Company Limited, is £9,734 as com- 
pared with £12,626 for the previous year. After 
taxation the result is £4,720 as compared with £6,868, 
Ebonestos Industries Limited have paid a dividend 
to the Parent Company in respect of the year to 31st 
March, 1957, which after deduction of Income Tax 
amounts to £6,487 and this amount must be added 
to the aforementioned £4,720. The net profit of the 
Company including the Ebonestos Industries Ltd. 
Dividend is £11,207 as compared with £12,059. 

The Subsidiary Companies, of which Ebonestos 
Industries Limited is the more important, show a 
small decrease in profits. Before taxation the figure 
is £32,206 as against £34,818, and after 
£13,441 compared with £17,258. 

I regret to say that in the financial period from 
April Ist, 1957, to date, adverse trading condi- 
tions are persisting with a resulting decrease of 
turnover. Your Company, with its many years of 
experience of the fluctuating conditions to which this 
Industry is subject, has decided to maintain its policy 
of refusing to accept business at unremunerative 
prices. 

Steps have been taken to effect every possible 
economy to cushion the effects attendant upon a 
falling off of turnover, and I feel sure that despite 
the present difficult times, Shareholders will, with 
the Directors, view the future of your Companies 
with confidence. - 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Manag. 


taxation 


CRYSTALATE LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


THE annual general meeting of Crystalate, Ltd., was 
held on September 30 in London, Mr. Jack Lesser 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement. 

The Consolidated Accounts of the Group of Com- 
panies for the year to 31st March, 1957, show a 
profit of £80,337 as compared with £111,688 for the 
previous year. Group Taxation absorbs £47,179 with 
the result that the Group Net Profits after taxation 
are £33,158 as compared with £53,345. Reduced 
profits were anticipated. However, after taking into 
account the strong financial position, the Board 
again propose to recommend the payment of 4 
Dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 123°) less tax. 

Both the Balance Sheet of Crystalate Limited and 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Group con- 
tinue to show a sound financial position. 

The Compression Moulding Sections of your 
Companies interests are experiencing conditions 
which, while persisting, must have an impact on the 
Group results. At the present time, due to the policy 
of the Government, Ebonestos Industries Limited is 
being most affected. It is to be regretted that the com 
ditions operating in the Compression Moulding 
industry have again bred the inevitable uneconomic 
and unhealthy price competition for the reduced 
amount of business available. Your Companies have 
decided to maintain their policy of refusing to 
accept business at unremunerative prices. Steps 
have been taken to effect every possible economy 10 
cushion the effects attendant upon a falling off of 
turnover in the departments concerned, and | feel 
sure that despite the present difficult times, Stock 
holders will, with the Directors, continue to view 
the future of your Group with confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S CRITICS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE volume of expert criticism 
hostile to the Chancellor grows. It 
is probably fair to say that the 
whole of the Oxford school of 
economics is ranged against the 7 per cent. Bank 
rate. Sir Donald MacDougall was the first to write 
to The Times questioning whether the right steps 
had been taken. He pointed to the risk of deflation 
jn the UK helping to set in train a downward 
movement in trade, production, incomes and 
employment in the producing countries overseas 
and indeed throughout the world. Mr. Roy Har- 
rod followed with an article in the Financial Times 
expressing ‘qualms . . . about the method chosen 
for impressing foreigners.’ He did not believe in 
the ‘excess demand’ theory of Mr. Thorneycroft 
(who does except Professor Robbins?) and in 
view of the decline in investment he pleaded for 
an increase in the investment programmes of the 
nationalised industries to fill the gap in private 
enterprise investment. This week Mr. Thomas 
Balogh treated the readers of the Financial Times 
to a much more severe criticism. He argued— 
rightly in my Oopinion—that the 7 per cent. Bank 
rate tactic can work only through a psychological 
shock—the destruction of the entrepreneur’s con- 
fidence—a tactic which is indiscriminate in its 
effects and, if successful, difficult to reverse. Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s methods, he said, far from easing 
our problems, would further aggravate them, for 
they menace our own balance of payments and 
the net dollar receipts of the sterling area. If, by 
chance, the entrepreneur’s confidence, and his 
investment, were maintained, the 7 per cent. Bank 
rate would merely increase costs and so prices, 
and worsen our internal position. Mr. Balogh 
hinted at the coming clash with labour. This seems 
to me to have the greatest inflationary potential. 
New wage claims will be put forward to offset the 
dear-money increase in rents. An extra 2 per cent. 
on the cost of a worker's house is equivalent to 
nearly 20s. a week. 





7 * + 


The Oxford reaction which | thought the most 
devastating came from Mr. Oswald Falk, who 
spoke for the older generation of economists 
familiar with the inflation-deflation crisis after 
the First World War. Mr. Falk was obviously 
stung to fury by the Chancellor’s speech in 
Washington at the meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund. ‘If inflationary pressures grow 
inside the economy, said Mr. Thorneycroft in his 
Most sinister vein, ‘other things may alter, other 
aspects of policy may have to be adjusted, but the 
strain will not be placed upon the value of the 
pound sterling.’ In his letter to The Times Mr. 
Falk said: ‘I understand that Mr. Thorneycroft 
Wishes to take the pound off the wages standard 
and put it on the exchange standard. From the 
economic point of view this aim is nonsense. 
Politically it is impossible. What standard? To 
what or to whom are we to surrender our 
sovereignty in the management of our economic 
affairs? To gold? Is Montagu Norman back in 
Threadneedle Street? To the dollar, the mark, the 
franc or the rouble? Which foreign Government 
is to dictate to us the economic policy we should 
pursue?’ I recall Keynes writing in the same sense 
and with much the same stinging words a quarter 
of a century ago. And like Mr. Falk, Keynes was 
no Socialist. The trouble is not that politicians 
forget their economics; it is that they haVe never 
begun to learn any to forget. 


But what is so amazing is that Mr. Thorney- 
croft should have forgotten his fine political 
principles. It was only last April in his Budget 
speech that he expressed the perfect humanist 
approach to economic crises. ‘There are some 
who say we should suppress demand,’ he said, ‘to 
a point to which employers cannot afford to pay 
and workers are in no position to ask for higher 
wages. If this is to be the only way to contain the 
wage-price spiral it is a sorry reflection upon our 
modern society. To slash production, to drive 
down investment, to push up unemployment is a 
high price to pay for price stability.. What made 
him change his mind? Surely not his economic 
adviser. Sir Robert Hall came from the Oxford 
school of economics. Could it have been the 
Governor of the Bank of England? But Mr. 
Cobbold is no cunning Montagu Norman, skilled 
in the art of political persuasion. Mr. Thorney- 
croft must have taken political counsel, but I 
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ean hardly credit that it was that of the liberal- 
minded Prime Minister who once used to attend 
the economic debates of the Tuesday Club pre- 
sided over by Mr. Falk. Could it have been Sir 
Roger Makins? In this country we are sup- 
posed to have learned from the General Strike 
and the great depression that working people can- 
not just be hired and fired as so many counters 
in the economic game. Keynes also showed us 
how we could protect our economy and guarantee 
reasonably full employment. Both political parties 
accepted this economic theory and we seemed to 
be on the point of recognising labour as a partner 
in the industrial life of the nation. Certainly we 
cannot contain the creeping inflation without the 
co-operation of the trade unions. Yet Mr. 
Thorneycroft, instead of trying to reach an agree- 
ment with them on the question of the minimum 
controls needed to stabilise prices, suddenly denies 
their partnership status, their human rights to 
employment, and jettisons the whole humanist 
tradition of the last quarter of a century. The 
foreigner dabbling in sterling is really to decide 
the level of British employment. God rest the soul 
of Montagu Norman, but this is taking counsel of 
the devil! 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


TuEspDAyY saw the end of one of the 
most disastrous accounts the Stock 
Exchange has ever experienced. 
Forced selling drove down some of 
the best shares—SHELL, for example, at one time 
being 7s. 6d. down. It seems to be the majority 
opinion among professional investors that a bear 
market in industrial equities is developing—as I 
argued last week—and that before long the index 
will break below the Suez crisis ‘low’ of Novem- 
ber. It may puzzle the non-professional to see 
good shares being sold together with doubtful 
speculative stock. The reasons are twofold. First, 
some professionals are in trouble. To pay for 
heavy losses on shares such aS ULTRAMAR and 
MILFORD DOCKS, which have fallen over 30s. and 
33s. respectively from their highs, cash must be 
realised from the sale of good holdings. Secondly, 
other professionals dealing for the insurance com- 
panies and pension funds are selling low-yielding 
equities to obtain cash for loans to the harassed 
local authorities at 7 per cent., an opportunity 
which comes only during crises. Eventually these 
professionals will call in the loans and reinvest in 
the gilt-edged market to obtain the capital ap- 
preciation which will follow on a reduction in the 
rate of interest. But the gilt-edged market has still 
to be reassured about the position of the £ and 
the gold reserves. There is no case yet for a whole- 
sale jump into Government stocks, for until the 
coming clash between Government and labour 
has been resolved the outcome of the battle for 
the £ will remain uncertain. 





* * * 


Oil shares have been taking their dismal tune 
from Wall Street, but curiously enough the index 
of American industrials has not yet fallen, as I 
write, below the previous ‘low’ of the year. If it 
does so it will be a very bearish sign. It it keeps 
above it, it will indicate that the market does not 
expect a serious American recession. But observe 
that the index at 456 is well below the 488 as at 
the beginning of 1956. This means that American 
equities have not ‘been a good hedge against the 
recent fall in the value of money. The same applies 


to British industrials which, at an index of 178, 
are about 10 per cent. below the index for Jan- 


uary, 1956. 
* * * 


Shares of the store companies engaged in hire- 
purchase trading have been widely sold but the 
statement issued by the TIMES FURNISHING sug- 
gests that the extra damage caused by the 7 per 
cent. Bank rate has been exaggerated. The credit 
squeeze had already curtailed hire-purchase sales 
and the stores have been developing cash and 
credit sales as the alternative. In the first eight 
months of 1957 turnover of both the furnishing 
and the tailoring (Willerby) departments of Times 
Furnishing increased satisfactorily, the furnishing 
by 16 per cent., of which a quarter was due to 
new branches. Rising expenses have been ab- 
sorbed and profits maintained. A favourable view 
is taken of the remainder of the year and the same 
final dividend of 12} per cent., making 20 per 
cent., is anticipated. At 12s. 6d. (against a high 
of 16s. 6d.) the Ss. shares yield nearly 8 per cent. 
GUS (‘A’) 5s. shares have fallen to 41s. 6d. 
(against a high of 55s. 74d.) and also yield close 
on 8 per cent. 

* * * 


Investors who like to have an equity share 
which they can hold through thick and thin 
generally choose IMPERIAL CHEMICAL. This com- 
pany’s half-yearly report certainly encourages 
them to do so. Turnover has risen by 6} per cent., 
gross income by 10 per cent. and net income by 
16 per cent. Profit margins which fell last year 
have recovered from 10.7 per cent. to 13.1 per 
cent. The interim dividend has been maintained 
at 4 per cent. and equity earnings look like being 
over 35 per cent.—a fine enough cover for the 10 
per cent. distribution. The directors refer to ‘in- 
creasing sales of products on which substantial 
capital has been expended in recent years’ and 
add that there has been no material change in 
trading conditions since June 30. At 40s. 3d. the 
shares yield nearly 5 per cent. The 54 per cent. 
convertible debentures are a safe hedge against 
all weathers at 104 to yield 54 per cent. 








THE Hook over Africa 





HETHER in the vast areas of primitive life or in places where 
western civilisation is breaking the ancient pattern of tribal life, 
the need of Africa is for a faith great enough to bring light and order 
into darkness and chaos. The only adequate light is the Light of the 
World shining in the Bible. 
The Bible Society publishes Scriptures in over 300 African dialects. 
Supplies are being sent to all parts of Africa as quickly as possible, but 
the cost is great and the Books must be subsidized to bring them within 
reach of the people who need them. 


This work needs your help. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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“Ras Bune 


START TODAY! 


Let Your Savings Earn 


FREE OF 


INCOME TAX 
O C 


Interest from day of investment. 
No depreciation of capital. 


Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


Write to the Secretary for the Society’s free “‘Guide for 
Investors.” 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPEALS SECRETARY, either sex, required 
for Voluntary Hospital in London, Duties would 
include the collection of all money needed for 
maintenance and to organise appeals. Experience 
in appeal work an advantage. Four-day week 
Possibly suit person wishing to augment income 
in 40-60 age group.—Box 1277 

MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED invite 
applications from women between the ages of 
25 and 35 for Staff Management in their larger 
stores. These are senior posts with progressive 
salaries. Candidates should preferably have had 
experience in managing staff. Commencing salary 
for the introductory period would vary according 
to age and experience, but would not be Jess than 
£500 p.a, Please write in the first place for fur- 
ther particulars and application form to the 
Appointments Section, 82 Baker Sireet, London, 
W.1, marking the envelope **S.M.” 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE: Social Worker required at Minis- 
try’s Industrial Rehabilitation Unit at Bristol, 
to give professional help and advice on rehabili- 
tation and re-settlement of disabled persons 
Candidates must possess a Social Science 
diploma or cquivalent qualification, and pre- 
ferably have had experience of social - work 
Post is unestablished, but successful candidate 
may be cligible for subsequent establishment at 
open competitions held by the Civil Service 
Commission, Salary scale (men) £675-£715-£753- 
£785 x £35—£890 x £40—-£970-£1.007-£1,020 
Scale for women is at present somewhat lower, 
but being increased cach year until equality with 
men’s scale is reached on Ist January, 1961. 
The minimum of the scale is linked to age 25 
and over but an allowance of up to three incre- 


ments within the scale may be granted excep- 
tionally for years of experience beyond age 25 
Lower rates are payable if below age 25. Par- 
ticulars and application forms from Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, O.E.11, 19 
St. James s Square, London, S.W.1 


NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, 
MUSEUM ASSISTANT. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for a post in 
the Manuscript Department which. for a can- 
didate with the relevant experience, may be 
initially an established one (i.e. pensionable) or, 
if not, with prospects of establishment. Age at 
least 18 on Ist October, 1957. Candidates must 
have G.C.E. with a pass in English CO" level) 
and in not fewer than three other subjects, pre- 
ferably including History, or an equivalent edu- 
cational qualification. Those without this quali- 
fication, but otherwise qualified by experience of 
special value to the Museum may be admitted 
Starting salary £355 (at age 18) up to £485 
(women £454) at age 25 or over. Men’s scale 
maximum £665. Women’s scale being improved 
to reach equality with the men’s scale by 1961. 
Promotion prospects, Five-day week generally 
Further particulars and application forms from 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burling- 
ton Gardens, London. W.1, quoting No 
4770/57. Application forms should be returned 
by 28th October, 1957 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m, & f.). Typewriting. Duplicating, TEM 
6644 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARTIST (M) N.D.D., R.A.Sch., seeks part-time 


post, Lon. area. Painting, Sculpture, Pottery, 
Teaching, Studio-Assistant, Offers/suggs. wel- 
come.—Box 1126 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ANEURIN BEVAN, Nehru, Saud, Salazar, Tito. 
"Mee: the Celebrities.” Lecture by George 
Bilainkin, Tito’s biographer. Royal Festival Hall 
lecture room, Oct. 16, 8 p.m : . 5s., 3s. 6d 
Box Office, WATerloo 3191. Usual agencies. 
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GEFFRYE MUSEUM, £2. A ilms. § 

2.30 and 3.45. October 6th: Mistorieas anes 
ments and Art Treasures of the Moscow — 
lin, Experiment in Cubism October isthe 
State Hermitage Museum, Leningrad, Q¢ = 
20th : Charmes de l'existence Shaped b werd 
Hands, The Open Window October th anish 
Vrai Paradis, The Red Balloon (1707). * Us 
JOIN ‘PARLIAMENT WEEKLY’ 
Studying the Nation’s affairs 
day at 6.30 p.m. on ‘The 


A course 
mecting On Tyese 


Bible in a Scientific 


Age’ on Thursday at 7 p.m. at the Mar 

Settlement 5-7 Tavistock Place war Ward 
EUS. 1816. Fee for term, 11s.: or session py 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street. w 5 
XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT. 
INGS. Daily, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 a 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester §, ~ 
Exhibitions —MARY POTTER, DERKEI HILT 
HAMMOND STEEL. 10-5.30. Sats... 10-1 - 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, WI. 
Sculpture and Drawings by HENRI [ AURE NS. 
First Important Exhibition in London, Da ly, 
10-5.30. Sats., 10-12.30 September-19ih 
Octoher, 1957 —e 


SCULPTURE 


25th 


1850-1950 British Works shown 





in Holland Park, Kensington. 10-dusk de 

d a 
Adm. Is. 6d. Last day, Sun.. 6 Oct iy. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival, Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351 


‘THE YOUNG REBEL IN AMERIC AN 
LITERATURE.’ The U.S. Information Service 
presents seven lectures, Tuesday evenings, 
6.30 p.m., 41 G venor Square, starting Octo- 
ber 22 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Women’s 
International Art Club Annual Exhibition, 
Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays, 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


CONFERENCE 
ACCOMMODATION 


CONFERENCES, Professional _ Examination 


and Exhibitions, The galleries at the Royal 
West of England Academy, Queen's Road, 
Bristol 8, are eminently suitable for Confer- 
ences, Professional Examinations and Exhibi- 
tions. Brochu'e sent on application to Orga- 


nising Secretary. 


CHURCHES 


ST. GEORGE'S, BLOOMSBURY-—THE UNI- 
VERSITY CHURCH, Sunday, October 6th: 
Holy Communion, 8 ani 9.15 (sung). Evensong, 


7.30 and 8 p.m. Revd, Fr. Denis Marsh, S.S-F., 
giving first University Sermon of the term 
Commendations of students and enquiries for de- 
tailed programme to Secretary, 6 Gower Street, 
W.C.1 


PERSONAL 


A GOOD HOME is one where you'll always find 
plenty of that wonderful Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 


ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column 3 
BERWICKSHIRE COUNTRY HOUSE has 


single or double accommodation for one or two 
retired people secking real comfort and quict 
security this winter, Private bathrooms. Good 
cooking, Resident S.R.N., but not a nursing 
home. From 12 guineas all inclusive. Full service, 
Box 1314 

*‘CONCORDIA*—North London's Anglo-French 
Group. Meetings, films, music, conversation 

Particulars from Secretary, 24 Willow Way, N.3 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 958 


ACROSS.—1 Optime. 4 Sparking. 9 Client. 
10 Jennifer. 12 All clear. 13 Oberon, 15 Dors. 
16 Turn turtle. 19 Paternally. 20 Spot. 23 Lotion. 
25 Escapade 27 Termites; 28 Tricot. 29 


Cambyses. 30 Snored. 


DOWN.—1 Orchard. 2 Tail light. 3 Mantle 
5 Peck. 6 Runabout. 7 Infer, 8 Gironde. I 
Natural, 14 Analyse. 17 Tap dancer. 18 Priority. 
19 Politic. 21 Treated. 22 Patron, 24 Thrum 
26 Cede 





South Africa Treason Trial 


SPECIAL JAZZ CONCERT at 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (General Manager T. E. Bean) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER [5th at 11.30 p.m. 

in aid of Christian Action Aid and Defence Fund 
LIONEL HAMPTON who is specially flying from New York 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON and his Band 
JOHNNY DANKWORTH and his Orchestra 


who are all giving their services 


Father TREVOR HUDDLESTON, C.R. will make an appeal 
Tickets 10/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, 30/- and 40/- from Box Office, Royal Festival Hall (WATerloo 3191) 


CHRISTIAN ACTION, 2 AMEN COURT, E.C.4 (CITY 6869). Special bus services will be available afterwards 
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CANCER PATIENT (572024). Lonely man (39). 
comy. Wife in hospital for T.B., 
ewe 9 children, all in homes. Needs 


A rishment. Please help us to care for 
gecial ycllery welcomed.—National Society 
fr Cancer Relicf. Appeal G.7. 47 Victoria 
gureet, S.W.1 


— ; ices paid. especi- 
ND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especi 
Se catiecti ms and gold. 1954 Cat, of 
faalsh Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin 6d, 


4. Seaby Lid 65 Great Portland St., Lon- 

Sy "wi, (Tel.: Lan. 3677) 
“OREIG N STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
request. Stamps also bought, — 


ts on 
oral "quantities and value to Box 99, 
@ ALL THE BOTTLES of Duff Gordon's El 
B gerry drunk last year were laid end to 
md across the Atlantic Ocean they'd sink. 
What a dreadful waste that would be. Let's not 


er his family are ill they 
and attention at St. Luke's 
the Clergy. This Nursing 
aided. Subscriptions, Dona- 
needed.—14 Fitzroy 


rit 

Ff THE PARSON 
tan have every care 
Narsing Home for 
Home is not State 
toas Legacies urgently 
square, London. WV 
jNIRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
qverseas.—VCC. 34 Honeywell Rd,. S.W.11. 

ir is GENERALLY QUICKER and often 
better to pay for private treatment in illness. 
Members of B.U.P.A. have most of the cost of 
private wards, surgica consulting fees and 
other charges paid for them, Subscriptions are 
modest and dep are included. Write for 
iterature (if 1 British United 
Provident Ass« wvident House, 
Essex Street 
JUNGIAN Psychology. Amateur study group, 
Lond. area, now forming. All interested write 
B. Garland, 2 Pagnell St.. S.E.14 

KINSEY REPORT on the Hunan Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning Fiertag 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT 
by Blackstones, specia for 20 years in the 
fiting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of casy payments write 
David Blackston Ww. sliephone Ger. 2531), 
{a Regent Strect, London W.1 (Telephone 
REG. 6993) Branches in main towns 
QUAKERISM. Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the R vious Society of Friends 
free on application t Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committe I is Hou Euston Road 
London, N.W.1 

REED ORGAN WANTED. Lar sing 
manual, plain ion —Le 
Tangley Cot Guild J 
SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their ad 1 I ad 

to the Su M by Monday belor« 


and 
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on, E.L/1, Pr 
London, W.C.2 
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THE LONDON BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W 
TOM LONG | Yes, my boy, 
The only smoke that gives me joy 
TV SNACKS and cocktai! canapes 
wih BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste 
toast 


OF 


SCHOO! 
KEN, 


are delicious 
on buttered 








A LIBRARY 
GOES TO SEA 


Not the least of the services rendered by 
the British Sailors’ Society is the provi- 
sion Of books. Ships are supplied with 
fitted cabinets containing both novels and 
non-fiction works, and these cabinets can 
be exchanged at home or in foreign ports. 


his Ocean Library service is free—and 
does satisfy a definite need. Your help is 
needed maintain this service. Please 
Rive us v< is Support. 


' 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOGIETY 


Hon. Treasurer : Rt. Hon. Lord Coleraine, P.C. 
@0.COMMERCIAL ROAD LONDON, E.14. 
General Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 
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WE PAY |s, per ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets; any weight accepted. — 
F. A, Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. . 


LITERARY 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracies, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doing you have always 
wanted to do. Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book, “Write for the Press.’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income, Write to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.i. GRO. 
8250. 


AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories. etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from into all languages, Overnight Service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupest St., W.1, (GER. 1067-9) 


AUTHORS’ MSS, really well typed. Emphasis 
on good presentation and accuracy, 2s. per 
1,000, carbon 6d. Speedy service, Write Miss 
T. A. Downing, 33 Vandon Court, Petty 
France, S.W.1. Make a note of this address. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in the paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.1. 


‘DEMOCRACY AT EASE’: 


A New Zealand 





file, by David Goldblatt, A_ brilliant social! 
critique of one of the ieast-known Dominions 
s. Od. ([lustrated).—Pall Mall Press Ltd., 123 
Pali Mall, S.W.1 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min, charg 4s i R 
Jenn. nes, SS Brockman Road, Folkestone, 
PERFORMANCE AND CASH for winning play 
in Tavistock Rep, New Play Comp. Judges 
Geo, Devine, Peter Hall and Joan Miller. - 
Details : S/Tower Theatre, London, N.1. 


PRISM'S smal! circulation is a mark of its sin- 
cerity : a new Church of England monthly run 
entirely by laymen—contemporary, intelligent, 
independent, in all SPCK shops, or Is, 2d. by 
post from Prism, Lawford House, Manningtree, 
Essex. (14s. p.a.) 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Strect, W.1, Suitable stories are revised 


by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent 


of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS 
to Dept. C.23, FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,” 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
cae 

WE PUBLISH book at authors xpens 

Saleabk& work distributed autho retaining 
receipts Write Winterson Co 20 Took’s 
Court, E.C.4 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 


The Regent Institute (Dept 
London, W.8 (1.650 editors 
students’ work—a_ record 


esting free booklet 
85), Palace Gate, 
have bought R.I, 
without parallel) 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with “Know 
How.” Send for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.” No Sales—-No Fees tuition 
—B, A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Strect, London, W.1. 


TYPING MSS.,, 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED | salesmen. 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6. 
BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea. Sussex 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term, Selsey 2774. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which imterested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 
110A High Street, 

Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade 
Secretarial appointments for students of 
good general education. 

Foreign languages. Small classes, 
Individual attention. 

New Group begins 14th October 
(next Group January). 
Prospectus on application. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen 
(all examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., 
B.Sc., and Diplomas, Law and Professional 
Exams. Mod. Fees, Prospectus from C. D 


Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey 
Oxford, Est. 1894 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 


Cert. of Educ 


Hall 


versity graduates and older students: six-month 
and intensive 14-weck courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road 
W.14 PARK, 8392 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 4305 (3 lines) 


URCHFONT MANOR, SHORT RESIDENTIAL 
COURSES. Monday, 21 October to Saturday, 26 


October : ‘Women at Work.’ Monday. 4 Novem 
ber to Saturday, § November The Outlook for 
British Industry Friday, 22 Novemb to Sun 
day, 24 November ‘The Chemical Basis of 
Life. Autumn Programme from The Warden 
Urchfont Manor, nr. Devizes, Wilt 

11+ EXAMINATION, Write tor FREE 20-page 
Guide and Test, stating age of child to the 
Registrar (Dept. Q6). MERCER’S CORRES- 


PONDENCEI 
London, W.1. 


COLLEGE, 69 Wimpole Street 


SHOPPING BY POST 


AUNT MARY'S TOMATO SOUP. | Ib. tins, 8 
for 20s. Swedish Mushroom Soup, 8 tins for 
30s. Both World Famous. 4 of cach for 25s. All 
Post Paid.—-SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cautcrisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition—the 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity, happiness 
(and beauty)—remains, GARLISOL TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and car the 
whole system. Entirely harmless and benevolent 
no drug reaction on the heart or any other organ 
Not habit-forming, Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice Garlisol Natural Remedies. 
Fairlight, Sussex 


CELLULAR BLANKETS. 100% Pure Wool 
Mothproofed, in popular paste! shades. All sizes 
from 25s. for 40 in, x 60 in. Free samples.—Kerr 


& Grahame, 45 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland 








ee, 
and 

— —— 
gives enormous Satisfaction—shorthand in 


a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 

phonetic, easy to read. Please write for the 

free trial lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(S8), Hills Road, Cambridge 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 
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CHAMOIS LEATHERS, 28 in. approx. Whole- 


Skin shape, finest quality. 10s. 6d., cash with 
order.—Hobbs, Crawford Street, W.1, Satisfac- 
tion or refund. 

DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for men. 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely, Catalogues 


and patterns of fabrics on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST.. W.1. 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard: also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, % Cromwe! 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LIENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Beautiful Irish hand-made Croc*et 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work. Printed 
Luncheon Sets., etc, Exquisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels. Superb 
Bed Linens, Parcels posted direct to your friends 
at home and overseas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions. From : 
Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


HOTELS 


1.0.W. 


Summer 


ENJOY AN INDIAN SUMMER 


Lingers longer here and is best en- 


joyed at the Farringford Hotel of Tennyson 
fame, and in its cosy cottages between Downs 
and Sca amidst surroundings of colouriul 
Autumn grandeur. Superlative cuisine and ser- 
vice. Facilities for tennis, golf and other sports 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager 

FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 

FRESHWATER, LO.W. 

Phone 312 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall near 


Storrington 
all rooms 
vision 


Hols. or permanent. Centra! heating 
Several ground-floor bedrooms. Tele- 
Billiards, Unlicensed 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


CHRISTMAS SKI HOLIDAYS at Malin tz 
(3,800 ft.) and NEW YEAR VISIT TO 
VIENNA and SALZBURG, Dec. 27-Jan, 8. Two 
escorted parties specially designed for y 1g 
people aged 14-21. £29 10s, incl.—Details trom 
Ang Austrian Society 139 Kensington High 
St Lonck W.8. WES. 9003 


WORLD-WIDE TRAMP & CARGO bout 


Apply tor list to 
4. BOWERMAN LTD 
23 Ely Plac London, E.C.1 
Tel.: HOL. 1887. 





FANU LINE 


Regular express service bys.s.“ARGENTINA 


“URUGUAY'’ “LIBERTAD’ from London via 

LE HAVRE, LISBON, MADEIRA, RIO Dt 

JANEIRO, SANTOS, MONTEVIDEO to 

BUENOS AIRES. Round voyages at reduced 
rates 

Regular sailing every three weeks. Apply your 

Trave Agent or General Passenger agents 


STELP & LEIGHTOD LTD., 
Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3 
PHONE ROY 3111 


9-13 














COURSES OF STUDY FOR 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Degrees, & Diplomas 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for 
General Certificate of Education (for 
Entrance, Faculty requirements, or 
Direct Entry to Degree), and higher 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. (obtainable without 
residence), also various Diplomas and 
Certificates. The College has a staff 
of highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


% PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burington House, CAMBRIDGE 
CSS OT RETESET ond 
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Ordeal 
by Water 


by PETER KEEBLE 


Foreword by ADMIRAL. SIR BERNARD RAWLINGS 





Detection-sum-salvage beneath the sea—often under 
enemy fire as well—is the theme of Commander Keeble’s 
saltily exciting account of his unique war-time ex- 
periences, mainly in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Monday 18s net Illustrated 










Europe 
since Napoleon 


by DR. DAVID THOMSON 


A most illuminating survey of themes that run through 


The Life and Times of Humayun 
by ISHWARI PRASAD 


A detailed, scholarly yet colourful survey of a turbulent period 
in India’s “private”? history. Monday 42s net Illustrated 





Medieval Religious Houses, Scotiand 


by D. E. EASSON, DAVID KNOWLES and 
R. NEVILLE HADCOCK 


Dr. Easson joins Professor Knowles and Mr. Hadcock (who 
were responsible for the volume on England and Wales) in this 
unique, massive compilation. 45s nef 














llustrated 


The Female Nude in European Painting 


A handsome collection of superb reproductions from paintings of 
all eras. Scores of plates in black-and-white or full colour. Com- 
mentary by Jean Louis Vaudoyer. 45s net 


French Art in the i8th Century 


Every branch and aspect of the French creative spirit in a particularly 
rich and productive century is reflected in this sumptuous volume. 
The text is geared to the mass of beautiful plates, many in full colour. 
126s net 


a] 


; 16s net 

European history since 1789, and of their development. ius 
42s net Illustrated Home 

LONGMANS 
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The Last 
Angry 

Man 

by GERALD GREEN 


The author of His Majesty O’Keefe has hit the top of the 
American sales-charts with this magnificent novel. The 
central character is a tough, outspoken doctor—a Poor 
Man’s Doctor—living and practising in a Brooklyn 
slum, with a wildly flourishing garden as solace and | 
escape. Monday 18s net 4 





‘although the book is lengthy it 
remains a controlled and just 
analysis of the painful attempt 
by a wife to adjust herself to 
sanity, by a husband to adjust 
himself to madness.” 

MAURICE EDELMAN (Sunday Times) 





Before Dark 
by EILEEN BASSING 


bal 


Cassino A new printing now ready for those who have 


been waiting for copies. 







Day of infamy is Lord’s book about Pearl 


arbour is in great demand. 


Shadow of the Moon ™. “ ** 


epic novel of the 
Indian Mutiny has achieved a five-figure sale (at eighteen shillings) 
and has established itself as one of the outstanding fictional works 
of 1957. 


Chocolates for Breakfast 
and 
Prospects of Love 


Two novels of our own day and age (the authors are, respectively, 
Pamela Moore and William Camp) which have quietly sold out as 
the result of a wide press in each case. Reprints now ready. 





